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Hazen §. Pingree: Another Forgotten Eagle 
Charles R. Starring 


Detroit, in 1889, was THE FOURTEENTH CITY IN SIzE of the United 
States. Within its limits—roughly the area now enclosed by Grand 
Boulevard and the river—lived 205,000 persons, all as yet equally un- 
touched by the internal combustion engine and all more or less de- 
pendent on the horse-drawn cars of the street railway companies. 

Only twenty per cent of Detroit's streets were paved, and most of 
these with cedar blocks laid on dirt. At night, arc lamps, each raised 
on a high steel tower, shed over the city a deep twilight that left the 
streets dimly lighted. Many Detroiters thought the privately owned 
utilities, besides being inadequate for a city that had grown seventy- 
seven per cent in the last decade, were charging too much for their 
services. But the street railway, the gas, and the electric light com- 
panies were undisturbed. They held franchises from the Common 
Council, and the council seemed little disposed to prod them into 
solicitude. 

In those days the Common Council had thirty-two members, two 
from each of the sixteen wards that reached from the river to the 
boulevard. The mayor in 1889 was John Pridgeon, Jr., a Democrat 
like most of his recent predecessors. The mayor and the council chose 
most of the boards and commissions that managed different phases of 
the city’s affairs. One exception was the school board, to which one 
inspector was elected from each ward. Another was the police com- 
mission appointed since 1865 by the governor to keep law enforcement 
free from local manipulation. 

That sinister manipulations occurred more than occasionally in 


1This paper was read before the seventy-third annual meeting of the Histori- 
“ Society of Michigan at the luncheon session at Holland, Cancer 10, 1947. 
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Detroit’s government was widely believed. And why not? A well- 
disposed council could be the source of many blessings—franchise re- 
newals, for instance, and easy regulations for utilities and saloons—and 
the franchise holders and the saloon keepers made sure of a well-dis- 
posed council by controlling caucuses and some of the council mem- 
bers. Caucuses were neglected by the better class of citizens, and if 
respectable Detroit had lost control of its government, it had only 
itself to blame. No small part of Hazen S. Pingree’s service was that 
he opened the eyes of Detroit to this state of affairs a full decade before 
the muckrakers made municipal exposures fashionable. 

It was in 1889 that the political lightning struck Pingree. He was 
then an eminently successful business man of forty-nine, whose twenty- 
four years in Detroit showed hardly an item of political activity or 
even interest. A Yankee, born on a farm near Denmark, Maine, he 
had left school at fourteen years of age to work in a cotton mill at Saco. 
When the firing began at Sumter, he was cutting leather in a shoe 
factory at Hopkinton, Massachusetts. He enlisted in the First Massa- 
chusetts Heavy Artillery in time for the second battle of Bull Run, 
and saw action from Fredericksburg to the South Anna before he was 
captured by Confederate guerrillas. He spent six months in the Ander- 
sonville stockade. There, in the midst of sickness and starvation, he 
cast his first vote for president—a black bean for Abraham Lincoln, 
who was his hero ever after. More months followed in other open 
stockades before he was exchanged. He had a part in the siege of 
Petersburg and he saw Robert E. Lee offer his sword to Ulysses S. 
Grant at Appomattox. A private during all his long and active mili- 
tary service, he remained throughout his life the champion of the man 
in the ranks. He was proud of his war record but he never waved the 
bloody shirt. “There is nothing patriotic in the cry for the old flag 
and an appropriation,” he said. “Patriotism seeks to do justice to our 
fellow men.” 

Persuaded by prisoners he had met at Andersonville, young Pingree 
settled in Detroit soon after the grand review of the Union armies in 
Washington. For a while he cut leather in small shoeshops. Then he 
formed a partnership with Charles H. Smith, and with a joint capital 
of $1,360, they began to make and sell shoes. Pingree’s part was pro- 
duction and sales. Except for cutting leather, he knew little about 
shoemaking. He learned the hard way. He studied the simple ma- 
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chinery and processes of their shop and he spent endless evenings in 
the store of Frederick Farnsworth to learn what people wanted in 
shoes. He went on the road with such success that Farnsworth 
thought him perhaps the best drummer that ever sold shoes. His easy, 
friendly manner must have opened many a conversation on the ques- 
tions of the day. And since the firm’s greatest business came from the 
upper Mississippi Valley, he must have heard all the agrarian com- 
plaints of those days against monopolies and railroad rates. By 1889, 
after twenty-three years of hard work, the firm of Pingree and Smith 
occupied three five-story buildings west of the foot of Woodward 
Avenue, their annual sales exceeded $1,000,000, and they were said 
to be the largest shoe manufacturers outside of New England. 

Pingree had married Miss Frances Gilbert in 1872. With their three 
children they lived in a stately stone house that was one of the show 
places of upper Woodward Avenue, where the Horace H. Rackham 
Educational Memorial Building now stands. The family had visited 
Alaska and had traveled in Europe. Pingree was a member of several 
business men’s committees and a director of the Preston National Bank. 
Lately he had been elected president of the Michigan Republican 
Club and was rated one of its big four. 

Many of Detroit's citizens at that time were disturbed by the state 
of the city’s affairs, then under Democratic control. More was suspect- 
ed than could be proved for, though grand juries had returned indict- 
ments for bribery and fraud, convictions had seldom followed. There 
was much for a Republican candidate for mayor to capitalize on. Late 
in October, 1889, fifteen or twenty members of the Michigan Republi- 
can Club met to choose a person to be offered to the convention. Pin- 
gree was one of them. As the discussion turned to those in the room 
and name after name was considered, each explained why he could 
not make the sacrifice. When Pingree’s name was reached he said: 
“I am a business man, not a politician. I could not think of it for a 
moment. I have not had any experience. My partners would not con- 
sent to it.” His protest was not accepted. He was able, honest, and 
respected—just the man to promise a businesslike city government. So, 
a committee won the consent of his partners and when its members 
showed him, besides, a request signed by one hundred business men, 
he gave his reluctant consent. Four days later the convention nomi- 
nated him by acclamation. 
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Little time was left for the campaign, but that time was used well. 
Business men’s committees took the place of the old ward clubs. Pin- 
gree worked mostly through personal contacts, in which he was more 
effective than on the public platform. The newspapers called him 
evasive and gave more attention to his opponent, although a reporter 
who asked him “Do you think you have any special qualifications for 
being mayor?” got the direct enough answer “Yes, I do. I know I’m 
honest, and I don’t think I’m a damn fool.” 

Hazen S. Pingree was a poor public speaker and in his campaign 
he limited himself to brief remarks. Before an audience his manner 
betrayed embarrassment, his grammar was not entirely above reproach, 
and his voice was too high for an orator. Nevertheless, audiences liked 
him. They saw an impressive figure—a large man, six feet tall, erect 
in carriage and firm of step, whose light blue eyes were set in a broad, 
round face, and whose pink, fresh complexion contrasted youthfully 
with the imperial and goatee that became a cartoonists’ trademark. 
As the years passed, his figure lost some of its trimness but he was 
always a man who commanded attention—always, as he once said, “the 
same old bald-headed Pingree.” 

His victory by a majority of 2,300 probably reflected the confidence 
of thoughtful voters and the effective work of the committees of busi- 
ness men. Not a few of these men afterwards regretted their work. 
They were not reformers. They merely wanted to make Detroit’s gov- 
ernment respectable. Could they have known, in 1889, of the slash- 
ing, relentless warfare some of them were to sustain during the next 
eleven years, their enthusiasm would have been as mild as the breath 
of a vanished spring. 

On January 14, 1890, the new mayor delivered his first message to 
the council. It was a simple one, requiring only three columns in the 
pages of the Journal of the Proceedings of the Common Council. He 
said he wanted to speak briefly upon “such matters as appear to a man 
who has been much engrossed in business, to be of vital importance to 
the city.” He referred scornfully to Detroit’s pavements of cedar blocks 
laid on sand and recommended stone or asphalt on a permanent base. 
He wanted better transportation from the street railways and stated 
that, in the future, franchises should be given only to the highest 
bidder. Unimproved land in the city, held for speculation, should be 
assessed equally with improved property. The city should own and 
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operate its own electric light plant. Thus, quietly, he introduced De- 
troit to its exciting decade. Did the holders of the street railway fran- 
chises, the paving contractors, the speculators in city acreage, the 
Brush Electric Lighting Company—did they see the handwriting on 
the wall? Maybe Hugh McMillan did. Perhaps that was why he 
said after only six months of the new administration that “Mayor Pin- 
F gree is the most unutterable chump that ever occupied the Mayor's 
office.” 

The battles and alarms of the next seven years made Pingree one 
of the best known mayors in the country. Sometimes victories came 
while he was still in office; sometimes his successors reaped the harvest. 
Sometimes there were no victories. But there was never a dull moment 
while Pingree was in the City Hall. 

He found three street railway companies serving Detroit. The 
largest of them, the Detroit City Railway, became the target of his 
attacks. In his first message he suggested it was high time this com- 
pany replaced its horses by electricity. What really troubled him, how- 
ever, was that the company’s franchises, secured from the council for 
almost nothing, were actually worth between $5,000,000 and $6,000,- 
000; and that the company had set a five cent fare based on this valua- 
tion. Pingree was soon convinced that three cents was enough to earn 
a fair return on the actual investment. What was more, the street 
railways were taxed only one and one-half per cent of their gross earn- 
ings, and in 1890 paid to the city only $12,000. It seemed that the 
people were paying an unnecessary tax of two cents on every fare and 
were not getting their money’s worth for the valuable privileges given 
the street railways. His remedies were to force the companies to grant 
a three cent fare, to compel them to pay the established rate on the 
assessed valuation of their real property, and never to grant a new 
franchise except to the highest bidder. Later he turned to municipal 
ownership. 

If the city could have secured a court decision invalidating the thirty- 
year franchise extension granted the street railway company in 1879, 
the city would have been placed in a good bargaining position. But 
the United States Court of Appeals held the 1879 extension valid, and 
the Supreme Court refused to review the case. Meanwhile, the Detroit 
City Railway was sold to the R. T. Wilson and Company of New 


York, and Tom L. Johnson came out to Detroit to manage the lines. 
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About the same time, the mayor persuaded a syndicate to build a three 
cent system to compete with Johnson’s lines, and on July 7, 1895, 
Pingree himself operated the first three cent car. His triumph was 
short-lived, for in little more than a year Johnson had consolidated 
the three cent lines with his own, forming the Detroit United Railway. 
The mayor was furious; he called the president of the three cent lines 
a Judas Iscariot for having broken his verbal promise never to con- 
solidate. 

Johnson was a distinctly unorthodox capitalist. Besides being a dis- 
ciple of Henry George, he believed in municipal ownership of street- 
car lines. After he had failed repeatedly to get a thirty-year franchise 
from the council, he persuaded his employers to offer the Detroit 
United Railway to the city. This was in 1899, and Pingree was then 
governor, but he gladly accepted the chairmanship of the council’s 
commission to negotiate with the Wilson company. They agreed upon 
a price, and victory must have seemed close indeed when the Supreme 
Court of Michigan decided that the legislature could not grant the 
city authority to own and operate lines bought by the city. Neverthe- 
less, Pingree defined the issues in that long struggle and he educated 
the people in them. In his own time he saw fares reduced from five 
cents to almost three cents; and his contention that franchises were 
worth money was proved when the Wilson company accepted $5,000,- 
000 as the value of their monopoly during the negotiations of 1899. 
He did not press the taxation of street railway property because the 
unexpired franchises seemed to prevent ad valorem taxation. 

This long contest was only one of many, for Pingree was never a 
man to refuse a fight against unfair privilege. In 1894 he forced the 
Detroit Gas Company to reduce its rates from $1.50 per thousand cubic 
feet to $1.00, and to promise later reductions to eighty cents. By Oc- 
tober 1, 1895, a municipal plant was lighting the city streets with elec- 
tricity at an annual cost of $36 per lamp as compared with $140 in 
1889. The plant was constructed and managed by Alex Dow, one of 
Pingree’s happiest appointments; and one of Dow’s employees was a 
young man named Henry Ford. 

In 1895 Pingree launched his attack on the tollgate companies, and 
eventually forced them to sell to the city their rights to collect tolls on 
the chief wagon roads serving Detroit. Because of his insistence, un- 
improved land within the city limits was assessed equally with im- 
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proved property, and business blocks with homes. He believed that 
the physical property of railroads in Detroit should be taxed like any 
other real property and he said so often and vehemently. He was sel- 
dom without plans for improving the appearance of Detroit, though 
sometimes his plans seemed extravagant. Thus, when he talked of 
extending Grand Circus Park to Cass Avenue and John R. Street; and 
of improving the river front from Woodward Avenue to Third Street, 
he was derided as a dreamer. He thought the City Hall inadequate 
even for his day, but his efforts, first to enlarge it by adding two and 
one-half stories, then to replace it by a combined city and county build- 
ing, produced little more than excited discussion. 

When Pingree tried to bring the city’s boards and commissions 
under some kind of control by the mayor and council, he got into 
trouble, for the boards were jealous of their independence and they 
could count on the support of those who wanted to reduce the mayor’s 
authority as much as possible. An incident involving the Board of 
Education offers an example of his method of dealing with this kind 
of situation. 

The inspectorships on the Board of Education were often thought of 
as apprenticeships for places on the council. As a result, the board in- 
cluded political aspirants whose ethical principles left them vulnerable 
to financial temptation. Specifically, the mayor suspected that bribes 
were being passed. He enlisted the help of an atlas salesman, who 
callously agreed to meet four inspectors in the Hotel Tacoma. In the 
next room were detectives, who, through holes carefully concealed 
by wallpaper pierced by pinholes, could hear and see the transactions 
between the salesman and the inspectors. They got the evidence. 
Then, one evening in August, 1894, the mayor walked into the meet- 
ing of the Board of Education. He stood before its members and 
charged some of them with accepting bribes. He invited the guilty 
men to confess and waited for them to speak up. There was no re- 
sponse. Then he named them and called for their arrest. Of the four 
inspectors he named, one was sent to prison, one was acquitted, one 
committed suicide, and the other fled to Mexico. The board mended 
its ways. 

An incident less fortunate for the mayor was the celebrated public 
meeting in the Larned Street Auditorium in the following January. 
Detroit had a smallpox scare that winter. Newspapers talked about 
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incompetence in the health board, and they backed up those who said 
that control of the board should be in the hands of the legislature. 
What they really wanted, of course, was to strike at the mayor's pres- 
tige and authority. To explain what lay behind the attack on the 
health board, Pingree called a public mass meeting and reserved the 
auditorium at his own expense. Unfortunately, the opposition exe- 
cuted a coup d'etat. By seven o'clock they had filled the stage and 
front seats with an unfriendly crowd, so that when the mayor arrived 
he was unable to call the meeting to order or even to explain why he 
had called it. ‘There followed two hours of what Pingree called “prob- 
ably the most ludicrous entertainment that has ever been furnished 
gratis to a people.” Names were called and fists were shaken in a pan- 
demonium that left no one any wiser regarding the health board. A 
few days later visitors to the City Hall found posted in locked cases 
copies of “Truth,” the mayor's personally edited newspaper, in which 
for several days he told the people the truth about the smallpox scare. 
Eventually the legislature took control of the board away from him, 
but he had a posthumous victory when the constitution of 1908 gave 
home rule to the cities of Michigan. 

Much of Pingree’s public life was shadowed by the depression years. 
His warm sympathies and his sense of the practical led to concrete 
measures to relieve distress. In the winter of 1893-94, he pressed a 
program of public works and direct relief for the twenty-five thousand 
unemployed, and in June, 1894, he hit upon a plan for bringing to- 
gether the unemployed and the unused pieces of land that dotted the 
city. Advertising brought donations of land and money for seeds and 
tools. When the churches responded by turning in $13.80 from a 
special collection, the mayor auctioned his favorite saddle horse for 
$380 to show what he thought of their meager contribution. That 
summer, in spite of the late start, 945 families cultivated 430 acres, and 
the mayor became famous all over the country as “Potato Pingree.” As 
late as 1901 the project was still in operation, and many cities, includ- 
ing New York, Toledo, St. Louis, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Duluth, Omaha, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Boston, had copied it. Municipal gardens 
for workingmen were old, of course, in Europe, but Pingree was the 
first to use them in the United States and his use of them endeared him 
to the working classes. His bitterest enemies could hardly criticize the 
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potato patches, for they relieved social tensions and they cost almost 
nothing. 

In the same summer Pingree intervened in the Pullman strike. On 
July 9 he sent telegrams to all the prominent mayors in the country 
asking them to join in requesting George M. Pullman to accept arbi- 
tration. This was Pingree’s formula for ending labor disputes, and it 
had worked back in 1891 when he had used it in the Detroit streetcar 
strike. But when he went to Chicago on July 12, the Pullman Com- 
pany repeated barrenly that “there is nothing to arbitrate,” and that 
was that. The mayor returned to Detroit and for some time refused to 
ride in Pullmans. 


By 1896 four elections had shown Pingree’s remarkable hold on the 
voters of Detroit. Never had he failed to get less than fifty-two per 
cent of the votes cast and in 1895 he had polled sixty-seven per cent 
of the total. But, though the many were for him, the few were against 
him. Let Pingree tell who they were, and why they opposed him. 
This is what he said to the Nineteenth Century Club in New York in 
1897: 


I was first selected as a candidate by the most influential people of the 
city, men who had large holdings in railroads, in street railway companies, 
in gas companies, those who held positions on the various boards of the city, 
prominent professional men, merchants, bankers—all united in requesting 
me to become a candidate. 

I discovered very soon after my election that the railroads were paying 
less than their share of taxes. I said so, and the railroad support immedi- 
ately left me. 

I discovered that the gas companies were charging exorbitant rates. I 
said so, and the owners of gas stock turned their backs upon me. . . . 

I attacked the old turnpike roads, and their owners called me an 
anarchist. ... 

I found many of the members of boards interested in one way or another 
in the supplies furnished to the city; and, when I called attention to the 
fact, the boards became intensely hostile. 

In short, one by one the influential classes of the city seemed to take 
offense. I was four times elected mayor, but in each campaign I was made 
painfully aware of the loss of old friends. 


It was not surprising that Pingree had not endeared himself to the 
regular Republican machine in Michigan, for it was controlled by 
the same influential classes he had offended in Detroit. Their very 
symbol seemed to be the suave, wealthy, and quietly influential James 
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McMillan, senator from Michigan, who, with his brother Hugh, and 
a group of men like Russell A. Alger, James F. Joy, George Hendrie, 
William K. Muir, and Frank J. Hecker, had a voice in almost every 
great industrial enterprise in Detroit, and in many railway and lake- 
shipping corporations. Pingree often called them the “McMillan 
crowd” and he was sure they were dedicated to his destruction. 

As mayor, Pingree had found that many of his battles must be waged 
in Lansing. His interest in the governorship dated at least from 1892, 
when he had received nearly enough votes to obtain the Republican 
nomination. In 1894 he had withdrawn his name at the last minute. 
In 1896 he went after the nomination seriously. Early in that year he 
spoke in town after town from Ann Arbor to Marquette. At Upper 
Peninsula stations he would get off the train, introduce himself by 
saying “I’m Pingree,” and talk informally until the train left. He made 
a hit with the miners in Marquette, who were reminded of John P. 
Altgeld. 

His speeches in this preconvention campaign show that he preferred 
to talk about railroads and trusts rather than bimetallism and the tariff. 
He told his audiences that hard times were caused by the indirect 
taxes they paid to railroads, trusts, and combines in the form of arti- 
ficially high prices. At Flint he told them the remedy. “Go to the 
caucuses,” he said. “They belong to you. The only thing to rid you 
of the burden of taxation is the caucuses. You have tried protest for 
years. You have tried discussion for years. Be practical. Take the 
caucuses!” He declared himself to be “an advocate of honest bimetal- 
lism” but never climbed on the silver band wagon. He settled finally 
on the plank in the national Republican platform—bimetallism by 
international agreement. His stand on silver convinced neither the 
Populist party of Michigan nor William Jennings Bryan, who three 
years later implied in a telegram what he thought of Pingree’s stand 
in 1896: “I hope that you will speedily decide to assist us in our effort 
to drive the European money power from the United States. It made 
cowards of a large number of American citizens in 1896 who otherwise 
would have been willing to declare for financial independence.” 

Pingree was nominated on the fourth ballot in the convention and 
elected by a plurality of over eighty-three thousand, as compared with 
McKinley’s fifty-six thousand. Why, one asks, did the “McMillan 


crowd” allow Pingree’s nomination? Undoubtedly they could have 
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prevented it, as they had in 1892 and 1894. The answer seems to be 
that they were unwilling to chance the loss of Michigan’s fourteen 
electoral votes in 1896. Pingree was a rare vote-getter and his name 
at the head of the ticket would take the wind out of the sails of the 
Democrat-Populist fusion and guarantee Michigan for William Mc- 
Kinley. Furthermore, Pingree as governor could be blocked by a reli- 
able group of state senators known as the “Immortal Nineteen.” So 
the machine accepted Pingree. 

He could now look forward to putting a railroad tax law on the 
statute books and to getting home rule for Detroit. He had not for- 
gotten the street-car riders in his home city, for he said he would con- 
tinue as mayor for ten years, if necessary, to save the three cent fare 
for them. Thus it happened that Detroiters sometimes saw two procla- 
mations on the front pages of their newspapers, one signed “H. S. 
Pingree, Governor,” the other, right beside it, “H. S. Pingree, Mayor.” 
But on March 20, 1897, the Supreme Court of Michigan ruled that 
he could not hold the two offices at the same time, and after some soul 
searching he resigned as mayor. He never moved to Lansing; never 
set up his headquarters there. His working office remained in Detroit 
on the thirteenth floor of the Majestic Building. He thought Lansing 
was too far removed from the business center of the state, too poorly 
equipped for comfortable living, and he recommended, in the manner 
of Mohammed with the mountain, that the capital be changed to 
Detroit. It was his custom to spend weekdays in Lansing when busi- 
ness was pressing and weekends almost always at his home on Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

The heart of Governor Pingree’s legislative program was his attempt 
to make the railroads pay an ad valorem property tax. Why railroads 
never had paid such a tax may be explained by a look at the past. In 
the early days, when railroads were young and needed help, the legis- 
lature had eased their burdens by imposing only a specific tax of one- 
half per cent on capital stock paid in. In 1871 the base had been shifted 
from capital stock to gross income, and in the 1890's railroads of Mich- 
igan paid a specific tax ranging from one and one-half per cent on 
gross earnings of $3,000 per mile to three per cent on earnings in excess 
of $6,000. Meanwhile they had grown into the richest corporations in 
the state, and Pingree believed they should take up their share of the 
tax burden. Since 1877 at least four governors had asked for an ad 
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valorem tax. Why, then, had railroads escaped it? The answer lay 
in their control of the bottleneck through which all legislation must 
pass—the state Senate. There, the faithful nineteen senators could be 
depended on to vote right, and they were enough to stop any objec- 
tionable bill. They were a formidable obstacle to the Pingree program. 

This program for the railroads was embodied in the Atkinson Bill. 
Its author, Colonel John Atkinson, of Detroit, Pingree called the. 
“head and brains of the contest for equal taxation.” The bill set up a 
state board of tax commissioners to assess the property of railroads and 
certain other corporations, to levy a tax thereon, and to pay the sums 
so raised into the primary school fund. 

In the regular session of the Thirty-ninth Legislature, the House, 
which reflected rural and small-town sentiment, approved the bill 
readily enough, but the Senate killed it. This process was repeated in 
a special session. The bill was introduced again in the Fortieth Legis- 
lature, all of whose members were pledged to its support. This time 
the Senate passed the bill with suspicious suddenness, probably, as 
Pingree thought, because the faithful nineteen had been told that an 
impending decision of the state Supreme Court would make the law 
unconstitutional anyhow. At least the Supreme Court soon gave a 
decision that did just that. 

Pingree was ready with an answer. He asked the legislature for a 
joint resolution to submit to a referendum a constitutional amendment 
to make the tax provision of the Atkinson Bill constitutional. The 
resolution passed the House, failed in the Senate, and a special session 
repeated the routine. Then, in the Fall, the governor called a second 
special session. This time the Senate, with an eye on the impending 
elections, approved the resolution, and on November 6, 1900, the 
amendment was accepted by a popular majority of more than three 
hundred eighty thousand. Fortified now by popular mandate, the gov- 
ernor called a third special session of the Fortieth Legislature to re- 
enact the Atkinson Bill. Perhaps he was expecting too much from the 
nineteen obstreperous senators. At any rate, they blocked the bill 
again, and Pingree described their pique as “too idiotic and boyish to 
discuss.” Had time permitted, he would have called a fourth special 
session. As it was, the law was not enacted until May, 1901, in the 
administration of Governor Aaron T. Bliss. Nevertheless, the credit for 
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the law belonged to Pingree, who had refused to be disheartened by 
the arrogance of the nineteen guardians of special privilege. 

The full flavor of Pingreeism requires mention of at least some of 
his recommendations that were disregarded or sidetracked. He asked 
for more careful regulation of insurance companies and building and 
loan associations; the submission of all franchise grants to popular ref- 
erendum; authorization of municipal ownership of streetcar systems; 
a national law to tax corporations out of existence except those that 
operated railroads, steamship lines, and telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems; the freeing of the people brought under the American flag by 
the Spanish-American war; the eight-hour day; direct primaries; and 
opinions on the constitutionality of a bill or law by the state supreme 
court upon request by the governor. At other times he adovcated a 
graduated income tax, the direct election of senators, and the conser- 
vation of fisheries and forests. 

Governor Pingree did not want a war with Spain, but after it was 
declared he performed his duties with extraordinary zeal and devotion. 
At Island Lake he set up a military camp and lived there with Michi- 
gan soldiers during the summer of 1898. When they left for southern 
camps, he gave them advice on camp cooking and sanitation and he 
made sure that each man had well-fitted shoes. When he visited his 
troops in Camp Thomas at Chickamauga, he found them eating salt 
pork and hardtack, and he shouted “outrage” to Washington. That he 
may have been, indeed, too solicitous of their comfort is suggested by 
the storm of protest that swept southern pulpits when it was reported 
that he had treated Michigan troops to other drinks than Dr. Pepper. 
He boasted that Michigan was the only state with two regiments at 
Santiago and he was proud of his state’s socially-elect naval militia on 
board the Yosemite. He sent special trains to return the sick and 
wounded from southern and eastern hospitals and he met them in De- 
troit with personal greetings. When he heard that Michigan soldiers 
were not well cared for at Montauk, he sent his son there in charge of 
a corps of trained nurses. And then, when the Democrats accused him 
of extravagance in the handling of the $400,000 war fund, he replied, 
“You bet I’ve been extravagant in caring for Michigan boys.” 

Pingree’s quick sympathy for anyone he thought unjustly treated 
is shown by his kindness toward Secretary Russell A. Alger. The sec- 
retary of war, in Pingree’s opinion, had inherited a hopelessly confused 
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department. He had not had time to reorganize it when the war began, 
and he did not deserve the criticism and abuse that were heaped upon 
him for the incompetencies in the army. Theodore Roosevelt’s open 
letter to General William R. Shafter after Santiago seemed especially 
offensive, and Pingree said the impulsive warrior from Manhattan 
must have been drunk when he wrote it. The discouraged secretary 
was grateful for the governor’s defense and for the public welcome that 
greeted him when he returned to Detroit after his resignation. 

The war also produced the military board scandal, which cast a 
shadow over the last year of Pingree’s public life. At the end of the 
war, someone on the governor’s staff saw a chance for profit by selling 
the quartermaster general’s stock of unused uniforms. Through the 
dummy Illinois Supply Company of Chicago, the Henderson-Ames 
Company of Kalamazoo bought the uniforms at a salvage price, made 
the necessary, inexpensive alterations, sold them back to the quarter- 
master general’s office at the full price. Those who were in on this deal 
divided only about $35,000 among themselves, but the discovery of 
the scheme rocked the state. Five Henderson-Ames officials confessed 
their part in the conspiracy and made restitution. The quartermaster 
general was sentenced to ten years in prison. His assistant was fined 
$1,200. The inspector-general was convicted and sentenced to prison. 
Eli R. Sutton, a trusted adviser of Pingree since 1892, was acquitted 
of complicity in the deal, though he was probably its inspiration. 

This revelation of dishonesty among those close to him disheartened 
the governor. He objected to the lenient treatment of the Henderson- 
Ames men and attributed it to improper influence with the Ingham 
County court. As a matter of justice, he pardoned the two members of 
the military board who had been sentenced to prison, though he re- 
quired full restitution from them. These pardons drew a storm of bit- 
ter criticism, the tenor of which appears in one of the many letters he 
received: 


I am an old man and have always taken an interest in the affairs of my 
country but the act of my life that I most deeply regret is that of having 
voted for you. I would now as soon vote for the vilest wretch in prison as 
for you and my sentiments are those of my neighbors and all of those with 
whom I have conversed since your shameful act. 


That kind of comment must have been hard to take. For his criti- 
cism of the Ingham County judge who had presided at the trials, 
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Pingree was cited for contempt, and his motion to dismiss was still 
before the Supreme Court of Michigan when he died. 

Thus the Pingree regime drew to a confused close. The score was 
not too bad, though he had not achieved all he had wanted. The Atkin- 
son Bill had been made constitutional, but the Senate had refused to 
re-enact the statute. Detroiters were riding in electric streetcars, but 
they were the cars of a private corporation. The enemy still flourished, 
and, what was worse, disloyalty had appeared in his own camp. And 
for the first time since the Confederate prison days, he was not enjoy- 
ing his usual perfect health. He had arthritis and his teeth troubled 
him. Yet two incidents of the last days reveal the same old Pingree, 
tired, but indomitable as ever. 

One of these incidents was the Lansing banquet, conceived as a 
final gesture to show he bore no grudges. The senators, difficult to the 
last, refused him the use of their chamber. The members of the House 
granted theirs reluctantly, and their desks were replaced with ban- 
quet tables and chairs. Invitations were sent to the House, the Senate, 
members of the Supreme Court of Michigan, railroad officials, politi- 
cal opponents, and to numerous friends. But if the governor thought 
to close his administration in a glow of forgiveness and good feeling, 
he was making the mistake of reading into other hearts the generous- 
ness of his own. Regrets and refusals poured in. The clerk of the Sen- 
ate declined and returned the invitation in the same letter. Senator 
James McMillan wired from Washington that “I regret that my en- 
gagements here will prevent me from accepting Governor Pingree’s 
polite invitation for dinner to meet the legislature. . .” Even Tom L. 
Johnson, who admired Pingree, did not come. A depressed and hurt 
governor sat down at last with about one third of the guests he had 
invited. Perhaps he drank too freely of the wines, and perhaps an 
unaccustomed bitterness crept into his remarks as he called his oppo- 
nents “old fogies, reactionaries, and hypocrites.” They could at least 
have met him halfway. 

The other incident was his exaugural address, so-called. The re- 
tiring governor was then required to give to the legislature a report 
with his recommendations. Pingree made his farewell message a mas- 
terpiece of about forty thousand words. Most of it was an able exposi- 
tion of his two administrations, written in large part by his advisers. 
But in it were passages, composed by the governor himself, that must 
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be unique in governors’ messages. He said of the judge who had cited 
him for contempt: “I want to say that if this young man thinks he has 
a monopoly on my contempt and that I have contempt for just his 
court alone, he is mistaken, for I have contempt for dozens of courts in 
this state.” He told his troubles in finding a room in Lansing hotels 
properly equipped for his “cold water plunge in the morning.” He 
accused the people of Lansing of joining the conspiracy of wealth 
against him. They didn’t deserve to have the governor live in their 
city, he said, and added “I am glad to know . . . that the criticisms aimed 
at me have induced our new Governor to take up his residence in the 
capital city. He has my sympathy.” The conclusion, however, was 
defiant and prophetic: 

I am satisfied that I could have had the praise and support of the best 
“citizens” and our “best society,” and of the press of the state generally, 
if I had upheld those who have for years attempted to control legislation 
in their own interests, to the end that they might be relieved from sharing 
equally with the poor and lowly the burden of taxation. ... I make the 
prediction that, unless those in charge and in whose hands legislation is 
reposed do not change the present system of inequality, in less than a 
quarter century there will be a bloody revolution in this great country of 
ours. I have no apologies to make for my course. I have done what I took 
the oath of office to perform. I have attempted to secure legislation which 
the people have demanded and am willing that whatever of failure there 
may be in the future should rest where it belongs. 

Then, for the first time since January 1, 1890, Hazen S. Pingree 
was a private citizen. He needed and deserved a vacation. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1901, he sailed from New York on the Cimbric, accompanied 
by his son and Eli R. Sutton. That he should include Sutton in his 
party spoke better of his generous nature than of his judgment of men. 
The party went first to the British Isles, where Pingree expected to find 
new outlets for Pingree and Smith shoes. In London, Pingree inter- 
viewed Joseph Chamberlain and others who could give him back: 
ground for his study of the Boer War. The party reached Capetown 
on March 26, then traveled inland to the theater of war, where Pingree 
took photographs, had many interviews, and drove miles through 
guerrilla country to visit a Boer farm far out in the veldt. From this 
region he went to Durban on the east coast, where the party went 
aboard ship. For a month, while the Gironde was working its way up 
the coast, through the Red Sea to Alexandria and across the Mediter- 
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ranean to Marseilles, Pingree and Sutton worked on their story of the 
Boers. On the continent he observed conservation methods in the 
Black Forest. Between Strassburg and Paris he became ill and in 
Amsterdam he had to let Sutton interview Paul Kruger alone. In 
London he assured his companions that after a short rest he could sail 
for home, and Sutton went on to New York. But Pingree’s intestinal 
ailment rapidly grew worse, until he was unable to retain nourishment, 
and could sleep only fitfully and for diminishing periods. For nearly 
the whole of Tuesday, June 18, he was kept alive by strychnine. 
Shortly before midnight of that day, in a London hotel, he lost his last 
battle. 

Pingree was buried in Detroit after a public funeral such as never 
before had been given a citizen of that city. Friends and enemies alike 
joined in the final tributes. Members of the legislature agreed in reso- 
lution that “life is full of mistakes in our recognition of the character 
of others in the common intercourse of daily life; as we bend over the 
finished story of his life . . . his sterling character stands out with a 
strength and beauty we had not realized.” 

The searcher for Pingree’s political principles must always remem- 
ber that his speeches, messages, and letters, more than for most men 
in public life, were written by secretaries and advisers. They are de- 
pendable, nevertheless, for they only channel and refine his basic con- 
victions. They show him to be a progressive, though he probably did 
not think of himself as part of a progressive movement. He lacked an 
elaborate and systematic political philosophy. He had a strong convic- 
tion that the underdog, the poor man, was mistreated by the special 
interests, who used government to continue and strengthen their 
strangle hold. He was also convinced that justice ought to be done. 
His ideas for achieving justice were usually those of a practical and 
successful business man and he showed great tenacity and courage in 
fighting for them. 

Corporations and trusts, in Pingree’s thinking, were the great im- 
pediment to justice. He once likened them to a kind of bee standing 
at the entrance of a hive and taking away from the real workers all 
their honey except just enough to keep them alive. “A trust fears 
neither God nor man,” he said. “It is merciless and arrogant, for the 
power of [its] accumulated millions is greater than the power of public 
opinion.” The trusts, he said, should be checked before they produced 
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an industrial feudalism and ended the democratic republic. He would 
check them partly by government ownership of certain utilities, partly 
by state and federal laws to make monopoly and excessive capitaliza- 
tion impossible. He did not condemn corporate capital as such. He 
condemned it only when it became greedy and monopolistic. ‘Then, 
he insisted, it should be regulated in the public interest. 

It was his theory that the indifference of the people to caucuses and 
conventions made the great power of the trusts possible. The remedy 
lay with the people themselves and time and time again he urged 
them to use it. “The trusts would be the weakest of the weak if the 
people would exert their strength at the caucus,” he told them. “If you 
are foolish enough not to attend caucuses, do not make greater fools 
of yourselves by voting at elections and giving the dignity of the ballot 
to the political conspiracies” of banks and trusts. 

Though at times Pingree seemed close to Bryanism, he never left 
the Republican reservation, and it was not likely he would. He saw 
the Grand Old Party as an instrument for restoring popular control 
of government, provided the party would return to the Republicanism 
of Lincoln. Thus, in 1899, before the Michigan Republican Club, he 
invited the “corporations, combines, trusts, and multi-millionaires to 
leave the front seats at least, and let the men who can speak for the 
great body of voters, the men who believe in the republicanism of 
Abraham Lincoln, have room and part in the conduct of public affairs.” 
That he believed this would someday happen is suggested in the tele- 
gram he sent to the New York Journal during the campaign of 1900: 

I voted the Republican ticket first when Abraham Lincoln was a candi- 
date for president, and I’ve voted it ever since. I’m free to confess that I’ve 
never been a Mark Hanna Republican, and couldn’t be if I tried. Hanna, 
however, is not the principles of the Republican Party, and some day the 
party will shake him off. In my opinion it is the patriotic duty of every man 
who is in the habit of voting the Republican ticket to keep up his allegiance 
in the hope of finally rescuing Republicanism from the clutches of Hanna- 
ism. Such being the case, I shall probably hold my nose, vote for McKinley, 
and hope for the best. 

It would be unfair, however, to judge Pingree as a man of theories. 
He was essentially a man of action, whose directness, honesty, and fear- 
lessness won the affections of the people and were a never-failing 
source of strength to those who worked near him. Often the Pingree 
entourage would show up in the morning in the governor’s office in 
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the Majestic Building, dejected and forlorn after a setback the day 
before. Pingree would come in, confident and cheerful, very likely 
after a ride downtown on the rear platform of a streetcar. “Well, boys, 
what do you think we should do now?” he would ask, then answer 
his own question as he outlined the next steps; and as he talked, spirits 
were revived by his buoyant leadership. ‘This was not a calculated 
effect. It was the real Pingree, the Pingree who never admitted 
defeat. 

But he was able to admit he was wrong, especially to those whom he 
trusted; and by some of these, indeed, he was too easily influenced. 
Certain of his lieutenants learned they could appeal to his emotions 
and prejudices and they did not hesitate to use that approach when 
they wanted something done for a friend, a client, or themselves. This 
method was most frequently used in persuading him to grant paroles 
and pardons. Mothers and other relatives of prisoners were piloted into 
the governor’s office, where they addressed him with emotional and 
pitiful stories. These were usually effective, so strong was the feeling 
of human sympathy implanted in his nature. Many times, with tears 
in his eyes, the governor handed ten and twenty-dollar bills to those 
who made such appeals to him. Lawyers, pleading for paroles and 
pardons, often argued that their clients had been railroaded into prison 
by prosecuting attorneys more interested in their record of convictions 
than in justice. Pingree came to believe this so deeply that he devel- 
oped a kind of complex against prosecuting attorneys. 

He was sometimes led by his naive trust in men who seemed to be 
on his side to give confidence and loyalty to men who deserved neither. 
Eli R. Sutton was the best example. Pingree first noticed him as a 
clever, brilliant law student at Ann Arbor. He made him assistant 
corporation counsel for Detroit, and kept him in his inner circle 
throughout his public life. Sutton, unfortunately, was unable to draw 
a sharp line between what was ethical and what was not. It was un- 
doubtedly he who persuaded the governor’s military staff that the 
Henderson-Ames deal was within the law and he nearly persuaded 
Pingree to lend his name to a Venezuelan asphalt venture that was 
ninety parts water. 

How should Pingree be fitted into the picture of progressivism? 
His role is not that of an originator for his ideas of the menace of the 
trusts, of exorbitant charges by public utilities, of government owner- 
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ship, of direct popular control, of government were commonplace to 
hundreds of agrarian and populist orators of the eighties and nineties. 
Other states had taxed railroads as he wanted them taxed in Michigan. 
On the other hand, he seems to have been the first mayor to fight the 
people’s battle for cheap and better urban transportation, the first to 
use municipal gardens as a relief measure. Perhaps his most important 
service was to educate public opinion in the great reform issues of the 
day and to demonstrate the effectiveness of these issues at the polls. 

During the Pingree decade, Robert M. La Follette was a lawyer in 
Madison, Wisconsin, learning how lumber and railroads ruled his 
state. Theodore Roosevelt was a civil service commissioner, police 
commissioner, assistant secretary of the navy, conqueror of Cuba, and 
governor of New York. Pingree’s priority, and the resemblances be- 
tween his program and theirs, have prompted one writer to say that 
La Follette “sat at his feet and learned wisdom,” and that Roosevelt 
drew from Pingree “the essences of his purposes, adopted his whole 
philosophy, and wound up in Chicago in 1912 singing ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers.’” ‘That may be, but it seems an extreme claim. La Fol- 
lette’s Autobiography makes no mention of Pingree—a strange over- 
sight in a disciple—nor does Roosevelt in his Autobiography. The pub- 
lished Roosevelt-Lodge correspondence has one significant reference 
to Pingree. On October 21, 1896, Roosevelt reported on a recent trip 
as a McKinley speaker: 

I made a success of it, and got in good form and spoke to immense audi- 
ences, who always listened attentively, and sometimes as in Chicago and 
Detroit, went mad with enthusiasm. ... The conduct of Pingree in Mich- 
igan is however most unfortunate. He has hardly supported McKinley at 
all, and his men are trying to trade so as to carry him (Pingree) through at 
all costs; while on the other hand I did not meet a decent Republican in 
the State who intended to vote for him. The scoundrel actually asked the 
Bryan people to let him introduce Bryan at his great meeting in Detroit. 
These are surely not the words of a Pingree worshipper. And Henry 
Pringle writes that he does not remember Pingree influencing Roose- 
velt at all. 

Nevertheless, it does not necessarily follow that La Follette and 
Roosevelt escaped the Pingree influence. He was a leading public 
figure of his day. In demand as a speaker, he addressed distinguished 
and popular audiences in Chicago, Buffalo, New York, Providence, 
Springfield; and printed copies of his speeches were distributed all 
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over the country. Metropolitan newspapers sent reporters to interview 
him and gave columns to their stories. And what man with high 
political ambitions could overlook the meaning of Pingree’s six great 
victories at the polls? In spite of their silence, both La Follette and 
Roosevelt may have considered Pingree’s record with edification. 
Others have acknowledged their debt clearly. ‘Tom L. Johnson said 
he found inspiration for his fight for cheap transportation in Cleveland 
in his association with Pingree in Detroit. Samuel M. Jones of To- 
ledo wrote to Pingree’s widow that the governor had strengthened him 
to stand unqualifiedly for the truth and that Pingree had left a price- 
less heritage to the men and women of the nation. 

Historians of the progressive movement have neglected him. Benja- 
min P. DeWitt’s Progressive Movement gives him only one brief para- 
graph. Winston A. Flint’s The Progressive Movement in Vermont says 
dogmatically that “John P. Altgeld of Illinois was the only governor 
who could be called progressive in the ‘nineties.’” Lincoln Steffens, 
Ida Tarbell, and Ray Stannard Baker do not even name him in their 
memoirs. Arthur M. Schlesinger’s Rise of the City calls him “the fore- 
runner of a series of local executives who . . . were to bring about a civil 
renaissance”; and at least two recent textbooks mention him briefly. 

Pingree deserves better treatment at the hands of historians, espe- 
cially in Michigan. They might read again the inscription on the base 
of the great bronze statue in Grand Circus Park: 

A gallant soldier, an enterprising and successful citizen; four times 
elected Mayor of Detroit, twice Governor of Michigan. He was the first to 
warn the people of the great danger threatened by powerful private corpo- 
rations and the first to awaken to the great inequalities in taxation and to 
initiate steps for reform. The Idol of the People. 

Historians might disagree with the finality of the firsts but they 
would have to admit that in contemporary opinion Hazen S. Pingree 
was a mighty figure. 





Some Notes on Early Michigan 
Postal Markings 
Thomas W. Blinn 


THIS ARTICLE WILL DESCRIBE A SELECT FEW OUTSTANDING postal 
markings for Michigan for the period from 1789 to 1848. It is the 
hope of the writer that this short article will interest the readers of 
Michigan History in the different types of early postal markings of 
Michigan so that additional postal markings of stampless covers now 
unknown to collectors of covers and to students of Michigan postal 
history may be brought to their attention. There are many other let- 
ters in Michigan in old trunks, books, Bibles, desks, and secretaries 
whose covers, as well as whose contents, have value for the historian. 
These should be brought to light so that our data may be more com- 
plete than it is at present. 

Postal covers alone furnish a good deal of information on the his- 
tory of a region. In the early days before the adoption of the envelope 
in 1840, letters were called “covers.” The necessities of the times 
made our forefathers ingenius in the devices they used to carry their 
written messages. The cover was the paper upon which the letter was 
written. It was so folded as to leave a blank space upon the front 
where the name and address of the person to whom the letter was 
sent was written. In order to fasten the two back leaves of the cover, 
a small circular wax wafer was used to seal the cover securely. This 
took the place of the gummed flap of the present-day envelope. The 
first fold acted as a protective covering for the written message, then 
the doubled sheet was folded again usually two or three times to 
form a packet with a pocket and a flap to enter in the pocket. 

Postage rates in the stampless cover period usually were in terms of 
a “single sheet,” or a “single letter,” and not in proportion to the 
weight of the letter. As a rule the rate of postage and the office of 
origin were written by hand on most stampless covers. However, 
the printed “hand stamp” or “town mark,” with the place and date, 
including the year, all being part of the same device, is also found. 
The town, rate, and service marks of the stampless covers were cut in 
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metal or wood and were struck with printer’s ink from ink pads with 
various colored inks, such as blue, green, magenta, red, orange, yel- 
low, and, most commonly of all, black. 

Accurate lists of post offices, with the names of towns, postmasters, 
and dates of returns are sometimes found in gazeteers, almanacs, and 
certain state papers but, strange to say, are rarely found in the reports 
of the postmaster general. For instance, in 1805 only two post offices 
are listed for Michigan, Detroit and Frenchtown. Michilimackinac 
should be listed but is not found. In 1807 a post office at “Raisin 
River, Miami County” is listed. A table of post offices in the United 
States, dated 1822, lists Michilimackinac with A. D. Stewart as post- 
master. In 1823 the list is enlarged to include nine towns. These post 
offices, together with the postmasters and their compensation are: 
Bloomfield, Sidney Dole, $5.30; Brownstown, John Sturgis, $3.40; 
Detroit, James Abbott, $380.50; Frenchtown, Charles J. Lanman, 
$29.50; Green Bay, John Deane, compensation not given; Michili- 
mackinac, John W. Mason, compensation not given; Mt. Clemens, 
Samuel B. Beach, $7.45; Oakland, Cyrus Chipman, compensation 
not given; and Pontiac, Olms Chamberlain, $14.00. The compensa- 
tion shown was the money taken in by the postmasters from the 
patrons of the postoflice. The revenues were so low that the govern- 
ment lost money in operating the mails. In 1813 the salary of James 
Abbott, postmaster of Detroit, was $850 per year plus the use of a 
horse and the expense of horse feed “while on the route establishing 
or improving the lines.” This salary was paid to Abbott when he was 
acting both as a postmaster and as an agent to run an express mail 
twice a week between army headquarters and Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Postage for domestic use in the United States varied from time to 
time. The act of April 9, 1816, which became effective May 1, 1816, 
affords a good example of the rates commonly found on stampless 
covers for the period under consideration. The rate is given for single 
letters; it was double that for double letters: not over thirty miles, six 
cents; thirty to eighty miles, ten cents; eighty to one hundred fifty 
miles, twelve and a half cents; one hundred fifty to four hundred 
miles, eighteen and a half cents; and over four hundred miles, 
twenty-five cents. 

Postal covers throw light on the increasing settlement of a region, 
on the establishment of towns, and on the development of roads and 
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other means of communication and travel. In order to show how let- 
ters reached Michigan in the period 1787-1811, we must look to the 
postal service for Upper Canada and to the early postal beginnings of 
Ohio. 

In Canada an annual mail existed, known as the “yearly express,” 
which was operated primarily to keep the military posts and frontier 
settlements in close touch with headquarters at Montreal. During 
the navigation season the mail was carried up the St. Lawrence to 
Kingston and over Lake Ontario to Fort Niagara by bateau. From 
Fort Niagara, the mail was carried on foot overland through the 
wilderness north of Lake Erie to the outpost at Detroit. From Detroit 
it was carried by water to Michilimackinac. In winter there was an 
“express,” which is described as travelling on snowshoes via Oswego 
and the south side of Lake Ontario to Fort Niagara and thence by 
way of the north shore of Lake Erie to Detroit. This express left 
Montreal about January, carrying the accumulation of mail, and pro- 
ceeded at about eighteen miles a day on a journey which lasted at 
least three months. 

The first letter illustrated! indicates how early postal service had 
started in the Northwest Territory to and from points in the East. 
General Arthur St. Clair was appointed governor of the Northwest 
Territory by Congress October 5, 1787. On April 7, 1788, a party of 
forty-eight hardy pioneers, led by Rufus Putman, started westward, 
proceeding down the Ohio River. They landed at the mouth of the 
Muskingum River and on its east bank established the first legal 
settlement in this vast territory, calling it Marietta. 

The settlement was first called Muskingum, which means in Dela- 
ware Indian dialect “Elk Eye.” Dr. Cutler proposed that the settle- 
ment be called Adelphia, but on July 2, 1788, it was resolved to call 
it Marietta, from the first and last syllables of the name of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France, as a tribute to that country. Fort Har- 
mar, named after General Josiah Harmar, to whom the letter illus- 
trated is addressed, was built in 1785 by Major John Doughty on a 
point of land just west of Marietta across the Muskingum River. 

1The original of the Marietta stampless cover is among the Harmar papers in 
the William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan. The author is 
indebted to Dr. Randolph G. Adams, director of the library, for permission to 


reproduce this cover, the Toledo stampless cover, and the April 4, 1848, Michi- 
gan Michigan, stampless cover. 
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Fort Harmar later came to be called Point Harmar and then Harmar. 
It finally became a part of Marietta. 

The illustration is that of a very early Northwest Territory letter. 
The town mark, “Marietta,” is in handwriting, as is the postal rate of 
“25” cents. The letter is dated “Dect 27% 89.” “P Post,” for per post- 
rider or bearer, is written in the lower left-hand corner. The letter, 
sent by “Mr. Gillman,” is addressed to “General Josiah Harmar,” 
located at that time “at the Conestoga Waggon” in “Philadelphia.” 
The postal markings on this letter tell us that it cost the sender, Mr. 
Gillman, twenty-five cents to send a letter addressed to General Har- 
mar from Marietta to Philadelphia by postrider. The name “Cones- 
toga” suggests the canvas-covered schooners which transported the 
early emigrants and their possessions westward along Indian trails. 

We know that Samuel Osgood was postmaster general when the 
letter illustrated was sent, but we do not know when Return Jona- 
than Meigs, Jr. assumed the duties of postmaster at Marietta. He was 
selected by General Putman and apparently acted as postmaster when 
this letter was sent on its way to Philadelphia. 

The second letter illustrated? is the earliest known Detroit stamp- 
less cover. It has the straight line hand stamp, “Detroit,” with the 
date “Feb. 14,” 1792. The inside of the letter shows that it came “Du 
Saquinant” (from Saginaw). It was written by Charles Lepaillieur 
to James Morrisson in Montreal. It was received in Montreal March 
25, 1792, or forty days after having passed through the post office at 
Detroit, which was then in British hands. In addition to hand-stamp- 
ing the cover, the Detroit postmaster endorsed the postage rate of one 
shilling and eightpence by writing “IN8” on the upper right-hand 
corner. 

During the period of British occupancy of American territory, we 
know, from a Quebec almanac dated 1796, which lists the names of 
postmasters in French, that two men in the area that was to become 
Michigan were acting as postmasters under the direction of Hugh 
Finlay, director general of the post. These two “Officers Du Bureau 
De La Poste” were “George Leith, idem au Detroit” and “ -— Mitchel, 
idem a Michilimackinac.” This information would lead one to be- 

2The original of the Detroit stampless cover is in volume one of the Lindsay 


peners in the Public Archives of Canada. The writer is indebted to Mr. W. E. D. 
alliday for the photograph from which the illustration was made. 
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lieve that both Detroit and Michilimackinac had official postmasters 
in 1796. 

The writer has no knowledge of any handwritten or hand-stamped 
postal marking showing the name, “Michilimackinac.” It may be that 
in time such a cover will be found, for many fur traders carried on 
an extensive business at Michilimackinac and no doubt letters exist 
showing this postmark. Postal records show a circular hand stamp for 
Mackinac, the name given later to Michilimackinac, dating from 
1829 to 1852 inclusive. I have a circular hand stamp cover, with 
“Mackinaw” in black. Curiously, the name, “Michigan,” does not 
appear with the town marking. 

No Detroit covers are known for the period from 1792 to 1803, 
during which time American control was-made effective over Detroit. 
Before 1805, when Michigan Territory was created out of Indiana, 
we had a single handwritten postal marking, dated 1803, for Detroit, 
Indiana Territory. A straight line hand stamp postal marking for 
Detroit, dated November 20, 1806, also is known. 

In 1802-3 it was proposed to establish 2 mail route from Cincin- 
nati to Detroit, which may have been tried out. If so, it was a long 
distance to traverse, with but poor roads to travel over, and very few 
accommodations along the way for the postriders. Some mail did go 
through to Detroit in this period, for Frederick Bates was appointed 
postmaster of Detroit on January 1, 1803. Bates held office until 
January 1, 1806, when George Hoffman succeeded him. Hoffman, 
after nine months in office, was succeeded by James Abbott, October 
1, 1806. By 1804 mail from the East for Detroit was arriving twice 
a week by way of Pittsburgh, Warren, Cleveland, and Sandusky. 

Gideon Granger, postmaster general for the period 1803-16, did 
much to promote the carriage of mail through the vast wilderness of 
that time and thus to help open new lands to be populated by Amer- 
ican settlers. There were many difficulties to be overcome. In the 
period 1815-16, for instance, the three or four sailing vessels which 
operated out of Detroit were British owned. It was not vntil August 
27, 1818, that the Walk-in-the-Water arrived on the Detroit River. 
The Walk-in-the-Water is known to have carried mail sacks. No 
steamboat markings for that year, however, are known. The stamp 
“Steamboat,” in large capital letters, but without the name of the boat, 
is found in the 1830's. Thus we know mail was carried by steamship. 
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We know more about land mail transportation. The road around 
Lake Erie was not practicable for wheeled wagons one third of the dis- 
tance and, at certain times of the year, was scarcely practicable for a 
man on horseback. No roads led out of Detroit except up and down the 
river. The mail was brought in by horseback once a week in a small 
mailbag, which, in times of bad travelling, was borne on a man’s 
shoulders through the Black Swamp. This situation continued up to 
1827, when the first line of wheeled carriages was established be- 
tween Detroit and Ohio. 

The third letter illustrated is from the writer’s collection. The cover 
illustrated is an early Detroit, Michigan Territory, double oval ring 
hand stamp, dated November 17, 1821. The town and territorial 
names are in capital letters inside the oval between the two rings, 
with the month and day in the center of the oval. Early Detroit 
covers show broken double oval rings. In later years the inner ring 
seems to fade out. In no cases have rings complete in contour been 
found. This oval hand stamp is characteristic of Detroit, for no other 
oval territorial hand stamp for any town in Michigan is known. The 
color of this Detroit hand stamp appears in red, magenta, and orange. 
Four or five Detroit covers with a single ring oval hand stamp in 
black have turned up so far. These are all for the years 1829, 1830, 
and 1831. The cover illustrated is stamped in brick red. 

The fourth letter illustrated* recalls the “Toledo War,” for it is of 
a cover hand-stamped “Toledo, M. T. Jan.”20, 1835. Thus we find 
expressed on a postal cover the fact that Toledo, Ohio, once was 
included in Michigan Territory. The straight line postal marking 
which is used on this cover was rarely used in Michigan. It was com- 
mon only in colonial days. The oval type of marking came next. The 
day of the month and the postal rate, which was franked “Free,” are 
handwritten on this cover. The year, 1835, is given inside the cover. 
This letter was sent by D. Chan to Salmon Kung, West Erie, Mon- 
roe County, Michigan Territory, at no cost, the letter being sent on 
post office business. 

The fifth and sixth letters illustrated relate to the early history of 
Michigan’s capitol, now known as Lansing. Both covers are for the 


8The original of the Toledo stampless cover is in the Lucius Lyons’ papers in 
the William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan. It is the only 
one of its type known. 
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town, Michigan, Michigan.‘ The first letter is a stampless cover with 
the postal marking in two lines in capital letters, “Michigan” over 
“Mich,” all in red. The cover is dated January 12, 1848. The postage 
rate of five cents is shown by the figure five stamped in red. The 
second letter has the circular postal marking with the spelling, 
“Mic.,” “Michigan” being in capital letters. It is dated April 4, 1848. 
On the inside of the cover is the notation, “Lansing April 3, 1848 at 
II o'clock P.M.” 

This cover is of great interest because it is dated at the exact time 
the name of the capitol of Michigan changed from Michigan to 
Lansing. When the legislature removed the capitol from Detroit in 
1847, the new site, according to the act approved March 16, was to 
be “in the township of Lansing.” The site for the capitol within the 
township was called Michigan. But when the legislature met at the 
village of Michigan early in 1848, bills were introduced in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to change the name of 
Michigan, Michigan. The House of Representatives chose the name 
Lansing; the Senate that of Okema or Ogema, which means in the 
Ottawa dialect “chief” or “head.” ‘This disagreement brought on a 
conference committee, which in turn could not agree, until finally 
the name, Algoma, was selected. When the conference committee 
reported, its choice was turned down. Many names, such as Glen, 
Lewis, Cass, Dallas, La Salle, and Huron, were then suggested, but 
all were rejected. At last, on April 3, 1848, the Senate agreed to 
accept the proposed name of Lansing and the governor approved the 
act. Because the writer of the April, 1848, Michigan, Michigan, 
letter, so carefully noted the hour of the day, and the new name of 
the town, it may be that he sent the letter immediately after the act 
became law. The postmaster, however, because he had not been 
officially notified of the change, stamped the cover with the old name, 
Michigan. 

Thus it is that we find much history and many interesting side 
lights on that history expressed on the covers of the letters sent in the 
days before stamps were in use. 


4The original of the Michigan, Michigan January 12, 1848, cover is in the pos- 
session of Mr. F. R. Schmalzriedt of Detroit. The original of the Michigan, 
Michigan April 4, 1948, cover is in the Lucius Lyons papers in the William L. 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan. 














The Breakup of the Plan of Union 
in Michigan 
Frederick Irving Kuhns 


THE WESTWARD POPULATION MOVEMENT AFTER THE WAR OF 1812 
eventually brought tens of thousands of New Yorkers and New Eng- 
landers to Michigan. Many religious denominations mingled in the 
new settlements. The Presbyterians and the Congregationalists were 
the main current in this powerful stream of emigration. Previous to 
their resettlement in Michigan, numerous Congregationalists had en- 
joyed Presbyterian or semi-Presbyterian connections in New York, the 
Middle Atlantic states, or Ohio. In Michigan these affiliations were 
continued under the Synod of the Western Reserve until 1834 and 
the Synod of Michigan thereafter. 

From 1825 to 1840 these two denominations were virtually united 
under the Plan of Union and for some time their interrelation- 
ships were harmonious, inasmuch as the American Home Missionary 
Society, which served both denominations, had stationed numerous of 
its appointees in Michigan. Gradually, however, harmony gave way 
to discord. Unfortunately, the Presbyterians quite generally disfavored 
the efforts that the Congregationalists were making to organize new 
churches of their own polity. On their part also, the Congregationalists 
complained of ecclesiastical pressures and discrimination, and sought 
opportunities for a distinctive denominational growth. Although 
nearly all of the Presbyterians in Michigan were of the “New School” 
persuasion, nevertheless the Presbyterian schism in 1837-38 forced 
fully as much of a reorientation to the changed spirit of the times for 
the Congregationalists as for themselves. Clouds of denominational 
rivalry were beginning to obscure the brighter days of interdenomina- 
tional comity and co-operative enterprise, and far-seeing ministers and 
laymen alike could see that a heavy storm was gathering. Little did 
the same men think, however, that a few years would bring the efface- 
ment of many of these evidences of interdenominational unity. 

The storm center of home missionary operations under the Plan of 
Union was in Michigan. The storm broke soon after 1840 with the 
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arrival from the Yale Divinity School of the Rev. Leander Smith 
Hobart, pastor of the Congregational church at Union City.! It was 
not long until other missionaries in Michigan, namely, the Revs. Henry 
L. Hammond, John D. Pierce, Marcus Harrison, Harvey Hyde, and 
Orin C. Thompson, had joined with Hobart in crusading for Congre- 
gationalism unmixed with Presbyterianism. Finding their fellow Con- 
gregationalists continuing under presbyterial afhliations, some of these 
men fastened their eyes on the “Presbyterian enemy” and resolved to 
dispense with the Plan of Union at the earliest opportunity.” 

Many Congregationalists in Michigan had come from churches in 
New York and Ohio established on the Plan of Union or its “accom- 
modations” to Presbyterianism; but, generally speaking, these “second- 


1Frederick Irving Kuhns, “The Operations of the American Home Missionary 
Society in the Old Northwest, 1826-1861,” Ph. D. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1947. “The Breakup of the Plan of Union in Michigan” is substantially chapter 
5 of this thesis. 

The map accompanying this article was compiled by the writer from unpub- 
lished and published soures. The principal published source for the location of the 
missionaries is the American Home Missionary Society Reports for the years 1837- 
53. Unpublished sources are the pa rs of the American Home Missionary Society 
in the Charles G. Hammond Library at the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. I am indebted to Miss Agnes Whitmarsh, curator of the department of 
peography at the University of Chicago for her help in tracking down the exact 
ocations of the missionaries from contemporary gazeteers and county histories 
and other maps; but the responsibility for the accuracy of the location of the 
home missionaries rests entirely aoe myself. The on be a tracing from Colton’s 
Railroad and Township Map, Western States, Compiled from the U. S. Survey 
(New York, J. H. Colton and Company, 1853). The photostat of the map 
from which the illustration was made, which is in the department of geography 
at the University of Chicago, was furnished by the department of photographic 
— of the library of the University of Chicago. 

e map shows the location of the missionary pastors in the Old Northwest 
in the second major period of the expansion of the American Home Missionary 
Society, 1837-52 (from the Presbyterian schism to the renunciation of the Plan 
of Union by the Congregational convention at Albany in October, 1852). The 
map indicates the positions or stations occupied by the home missionaries during 
this fifteen year period. (Both Congregational and New School Presbyterian 
ministers were in the employ of the society at this time.) So far as the writer is 
aware such a map has never been published; it roughly illustrates the period 
dealt with in this article, namely 1837-47. The number of home missionaries 
in a alone during the period 1837-53 fluctuated between twenty-two 
and eighty. 


2See Leander Smith Hobart, William Hobart: His Ancestors and Descendants, 
108-13 (Springfield, Massachusetts, 1886); The Congregational Churches of 
Michigan for the First Fifty Years of Their Organization into a State Associa- 
‘tion: Addresses Delivered, Papers Read and Reports Made at the Jubilee Meet- 
ing, Held at Jackson, May 19-22, 1892, 25-28 (Printed by order of the General 
Association of Michigan, no place, no date); William Warren Sweet, Religion 
on the American Frontier, 3: The Congregationalists, 33 (Chicago, 1939). I 
am indebted to Newberry Library, Chicago, for Hobart’s William Hobart. 
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hand Yankees,” on reaching the new frontiers, felt the urge to organize 
more completely self-governing churches and church associations.® 
By the mid-forties also, more emphasis had come to be laid on Con- 
gregational institutions, principles, and doctrines by the seminaries in 
New England, and to such an extent was this the case that the newer 
generation of missionaries was less inclined than the older had been 
to take for granted the union principle upon which nearly all of the 
frontier churches in these two denominations had been constituted.* 
Likewise among the New School Presbyterians there surged a new 
denominational enthusiasm as they sought to differentiate themselves 
from their Old School brethren.5 It was not long until Hobart and 
other Michigan Congregationalists were making capital of every scrap 
of adverse information on which they could lay their hands. The 
Marshall Association, which was remodeled in 1841, and the Jackson 
Association, which was formed in 1842, became the embodiments of 
these increasingly separatist attitudes.® 

During the 1840's the New School Presbyterian General Assembly 
met only triennially, and between sessions no general organization 
gave “visible unity and adequate supervision” to the church.?7’ Hence 
the Synod of Cincinnati called a convention in June, 1842, to deal 
with major issues arising in western mission territory. To the Cincin- 
nati convention a few Congregationalists, organization secretaries, and 
others, including Dr. Milton Badger, corresponding secretary of the 
American Home Missionary Society, were invited. The Presbyterians 
were \__ll represented.® 

After visiting and addressing the convention, Secretary Badger 

8A.S. Arms to Milton Badger, March 21, 1844, in the rs of the American 
Home Missionary Society in the Charles G. Hammond 7 at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. Henceforth these papers will be cited as 
A.H.MLS. papers. 

4Julian M. Sturtevant, The Anti-Sectarian Tendency of Congregational 
Church Polity, 44 (New York, 1855). I am indebted to Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, for Sturtevant’s Anti-Sectarian Tendency. 

5Lewis G. Vender Velde, “The Synod of Michigan and Social Reform,” in 
Church History, 5:58-60 (March, 1936). 

6The Congregational Churches of Michigan, 28. See also Frederick Irving 
Kuhns and Frederic Chamberlain, The Congregational Church of Three Oaks, 
~ 1844-1944, 13-18 (Three Oaks, 1944). 

TE. D. Morris, A Book of Remembrance: The Presbyterian Church, New 
School, 1837-1869; an Historical Review, 109 (Columbus, 1905). 


8Watchman of the Valley, June 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, — 7, 1842. These issues 
are in the Virginia Library at the McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
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extensively toured the mission fields, returning to New York by way 
of Michigan. Now fully aware that the Congregationalists in New 
York were “cutting up over Congregationalism and missionary agen- 
cies,” Badger wrote to his associate, the Rev. Charles Hall, from Cleve- 
land: 


I feel almost discouraged in regard to this Congregational business by 
what I learned in Michigan. Congregationalists there seem to be waxing 
extremely sectarian, receiving members into their churches, that are under 
discipline in Presbyterian chruches & even suspended, & receiving ministers 
into their Associations while there are unsettled difficulties existing between 
them and their respective Presbyteries & organizing churches here and there 
without due reference I fear to the occupancy of the ground by those whom 
they ought to respect & love as brethren. 


Yet, as Badger pointed out, the faults were not all on one side. 

While they are doing these things some of the Presbyterians fan the 
flame, I apprehend, by saying & doing, resolving & legislating too much, not 
about these things in particular, but Congregationalism in the general. 
Br[other John P.] Cle[a]veland, you know, must always do a great deal 
of business, & the Congregationalists & some of the Presbyterians think 
that he does a great deal too much. I have seen him, & a number of the 
brethren in Michigan, & exhorted them to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters.® 

Pressing the advantage he had gained earlier in the year, Hobart 
now deployed his forces to effect the organization of the General Asso- 
ciation of Michigan, in October, 1842.1° 

Prior to this time, Michigan Presbyterians generally were in a happy 
frame of mind with respect to the operation of the Plan of Union. For 
instance, in 1839, the Marshall Presbytery regarded “its eminent utility 
and importance as having been abundantly attested,” and voiced the 
opinion that “the wants of our Western churches demand its continu- 
ance as the only means of securing to many of them the privileges and 
institutions of the Gospel.”!1 On the other hand, a somewhat con- 
trary impression was broadcast after the same presbytery had acqui- 
esced in the opinion of the Synod of Michigan, given in 1837,!? 


®Milton Badger to Charles Hall, August 6, 1842, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 

10The Congregational Churches of Michigan, 28. 

11Records of the Marshall Presbytery, volume 1, page 30, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. I am indebted 
to the Rev. John Comin, who was stated clerk of the Synod of Michigan, for 
making these and other church records available to me. 

12Records of the Synod of Michigan, volume 1, page 53, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections. 
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that the standing-committeemen in the “Plan-of-Union” or “mixed” 
churches possessed no rights in the higher judicatories of the Presby- 
terian Church.1® However that may be, the Marshall Presbytery 
raised a protest in 1842 against the stress then being laid by the synod 
on the superiority of the Presbyterian polity.14 Nor was the Presby- 
tery of St. Joseph in the least offended when in 1843 the Plan-of- 
Union church at Ontario, Indiana, changed its polity to unmixed 
Congregationalism.1®> Following the excision of the four synods by 
the General Assembly of 1837, the Michigan Synod called the con- 
tinuance of the Plan of Union of 1801 “highly desirable,” declaring 
it to be “eminently adapted to the wants of the Frontier churches.”2® 
The synod now recommended the retention by all of the churches of - 
“their present ecclesiastical relations.”17 Prior to this action, however, 
the Congregationalists had formed the Congregational Association of 
Michigan as a direct challenge to the “Presbyterian bias” of certain 
home missionary agents and committees.!® 

In response to the Hobart faction, the Plan-of-Union churches were 
electing the ruling elders or standing committeemen either annually 
or in rotation—a practice censured by the Michigan Synod first in 1841 
and again in 1842. Fear was expressed lest these efforts subvert both 
the Plan of Union and “Presbyterian order.”!® When the Congre- 
gationalists took the bit in their own teeth and formed the General 
Association, the synod, which was in session at the time, October, 1842, 
sent out A Pastoral Letter Addressed to the Churches under Their 
Care.2° In this broadside Presbyterians were called upon to safe- 


13Records of the Marshall Presbytery, volume 1, page 30. 

14Records of the Marshall Presbytery, volume 1, pages 239-40. 

15Records of the Presbytery of St. Joseph, volume 1, page 158, in the Mich- 
igan Historical Collections. 

16Records of the oe Michigan, volume 1, » Pages 56-57. The Ann Arbor 
convention of the Presbyterian and Congregational home missionaries also went 
on record as being in favor jof the Plan of Union, besides declaring the exscin 
ing act “unconstitutional and oppressive.” Cleveland Journal, September 21, 
1837. I am obligated to the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, for 
this issue of the Cleveland Journal. 

17Records of the Synod of Michigan, volume 1, pages 56-57. 

18John D. Pierce to Absolom Peters, May 1, 1837, in the A.H.MLS. papers. 
This letter has been published in full in Sweet, The Congregationalists, 334-36. 

19Records of the Synod of Michigan, volume 1, pages 147, 150. 

20Detroit, 1842. The letter was designed to acquaint the Presbyterians with 
the — incident to attempts to change your ecclesiastical —: made by those 
whose influence may not be a8 propitious to your spiritu terests, as at first 
you might be led to imagine.” A copy is at the University of Michigan. 
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guard their own system and standards, and were queried, as follows: 


Why not maintain your own polity with an unwavering and manly zeal? 

Why, then, should you decline to be active and vigilant, in the propaga- 
tion of a polity, which you deem to be nearer to the genius of Christianity 
and the dictates of reason, than any other? 


The General Association of Michigan became a thriving organi- 
zation, jealously looking after the interests of the Congregational 
churches, and soon after its formation the Rev. Ora P. Hoyt, formerly 
the home missionary agent on the Western Reserve and now the Pres- 
byterian minister at Kalamazoo and a leading figure in the Michigan 
Synod, took offense at Hobart’s actions. From the American Home 
Missionary Society’s office in New York, Hoyt requested information 
respecting the subsidies which Hobart enjoyed, inasmuch as the latter 
had applied to the Missionary Society of Connecticut for further aid.?4 


I learned that they [the Connecticut Missionary Society] have commis- 
sioned Rev. L. S. Hobart to act as a general missy. in the same service, & in 
part at least on the same ground with Br [other Calvin] Clark[e]. Now I 
have my own reasons for supposing that this same L. $. Hobart (the man 
who introduced a resolution in the Mich. Assn. to exclude Presb. ministers 
from their pulpits) has for his main object the proselyting of our chhs. to 
sectarian Congregationalism; & that the churches will be rent & weakened, 
by his efforts, is what I greatly fear. Now Br. C. has gone over most of the 
ground wh. he is to occupy—purely as a minister of Christ, not at all as a 
partizan. If Hobart is to go on to the field for the purpose of dividing 
churches Br. C. must follow after to heal up the breaches. But this ques- 
tion has occurred to me. Is it worth while to pay $1000 to two men merely 
that one may undo the mischief of the other? I must say that so far as the 
West Half of Mich. is concerned there could be no possible reson for his 
services, the ground being infinitely better occupied before by Br. C. & 
indeed so far explored & supplied that not even his services seem to be 
needed much longer, except for purposes of counteraction. I ask for the 
sake of information, for from some things which I have had stated to me, 
I fear this thing will breed trouble. I intend to satisfy myself in regard to 
the truth of some reports, e.g. that Hobart has already offered a premium 
to some of our churches in the shape of missionary aid, & preaching on con- 
dition that they will turn Cong. (of which I have no doubt) & if they prove 
true, I shall then be still more anxious for information.22 


21Copies of letters by Henry L. Hammond, Orin C. Thompson, and J. G. 
win, serving as a committee of the General Association of Michigan to cor- 
nd with the Missionary Society of A paommcing to Horace Baker, secretary 

of | e Society, April, 1844, in the A.H.M.S. papers 

22Ora P. Hoyt to Milton Badger and Charles Hall, October 28, 1843, in the 

A.H.M.S. papers. 
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The closest possible connections with the western churches were 
being maintained at this time by a pious and wealthy New York lay- 
man, David Hale.?® A Congregationalist die-hard, the owner of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, where he had listened to the preaching of the 
Revs. Charles G. Finney, George Duffield, and Joel Parker, all Pres- 
byterians, and where he now (in 1845) sat more comfortably under 
that of the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, a thorough-going Congrega- 
tionalist, Hale used the columns of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, of which he was the editor, to vent his dislike for the Presby- 
terians and to convince Congregationalists, emigrating westward, of 
the folly of tolerating the Plan-of-Union connections.?* To promote 
his scheme for the liberation of his denomination from “bondage” to 
Presbyterianism, Hale employed the Rev. Lucius Parker as a mission- 
ary evangelist among the churches in the vicinity of Rochester, New 
York, some of which were becoming restive under their Presbyterian 
afhliations.25> He also put the Rev. Orson Parker to work in Michigan 
to confirm unwary Congregationalists in the superiority of their prin- 
ciples of church government.” Hale took even more interest in the 
development of Congregational affairs in Detroit, where up to this 
time nearly all of the members of this denomination had worshipped 
with the Presbyterians under the brilliant ministry of the Rev. John 
P. Cleaveland. Now the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church was 


23Joseph P. Thompson, Memoir of David Hale, Late Editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, with Selections from His Miscellaneous Writings, 60-63 (Hartford, 
second edition, 1850). 

24Thompson, David Hale, 238-44. 

25Thompson, David Hale, 119-20; American Home Missionary Society letter 
books, 1843-44, secretarial correspondence with Lucius Parker in western New 
York, in the A.H.MLS. papers. 

26Thompson, David Hale, 514; Orson Parker, The Fire and the Hammer; or 
Revivals, and How to Promote Them, Together With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, 19-23 (Boston, 1877). Orson Parker labored for two years in the 
bounds of the Presbytery of Detroit, then for David Hale, then for the Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut among the Congregational churches of Ypsilanti, 
Ann Arbor, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Flint, and Rochester. See also the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, 19: 422 (July, 1877); James Ballard to Milton Badger, June 
16, 1845, who spoke of Parker “looking after the interests of Congregationalists 
in this State,” in the A.H.M.S. papers. The home missionary agent, Calvin 
Clarke, stated: “Rev. O. Parker has been employed the past year by David 
Hale, Esq. of N. Y. as a Congregational missionary on a salary of $500.00... 
has traveled thro’ the state & visited nearly all the Congr. churches in the State 

reaching one or more sermons in a place. Will any, distract the minds of 

a who might otherwise live in peace.” Calvin Clarke to Milton Badger, 
November 17, 1845, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
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the scholarly Rev. George Dufheld.?7 Becoming dissatisfied with his 
ministry, however, the Congregationalists withdrew and organized 
the First Congregational Church of Detroit, December 23, 1844, 
choosing the Rev. Henry L. Hammond as their pastor.?8 Not only 
did Hale pay Hammond’s salary of $600 annually for two years (this 
higher figure setting Hammond somewhat apart from the home mis- 
sionaries ),2® but he spent over $2,000 eventually in supporting Ham- 
mond and the two Parkers.*° The intention of stirring up strife with 
the Presbyterians was disclaimed, but the Hale-Hammond-Hobart- 
Parker actions created personal antipathies and church grievances later 
attributed to certain provisions of the Plan of Union. 

Some, though not all, of these events were given recital in the press. 
The New England Puritan, a champion of “pure” Congregationalism, 
edited in Boston by the Rev. Parsons Cooke, spear-headed the attack 
on Plan-of-Union Congregationalism and New School Presbyterian- 
ism, both of which, according to Cooke, were diametrically opposed to 
the “free institutions” of New England.*4 

When the Presbyterian and Congregational convention was in ses- 
sion at Cleveland in June, 1844 (the second in the series of five such 
conventions ),8? the Rev. Joseph S. Clark, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, an auxiliary of the parent society in 
New York, was on hand. Drawn to the West by his deep interest in 
the mission churches, Clark “spent a most interesting & profitable 
week there” which was “the very best preparation,” as he said, “that 
could have been devised for my western tour.” In reporting upon the 
home missions, Clark stated: 


No language can exaggerate the importance of that work which the 
American Home Missionary Society is doing or even that which the So- 


27In 1838 George Duffield had oy from the pastorate of the Broadway 
Tabernacle to Detroit. David Hale had united with the Broadway Tabernacle 
under Duffield’s ministry. Thompson, David Hale, 63. 
28Thompson, David Hale, 120, 514-15; see also the letter signed “D. H.,” in 
the New ngland Puritan, November 27, 1845. 
29The home sehelaneey was paid $400 annually at this period. Agents some- 
times received as much as $600 annually. 
80Thompson, David Hale, 514-15. 
. 31New England Puritan, 1844-46. This file is in the Congregational Library, 
oston. 
82Minutes of the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention Held at , ane 
, Ohio, June 20, 1844 (Cleveland, 1844). I am indebted to the Con — 
gational Library, Boston, for these Minutes. Similar conventions were hel 
incinnati in 1842, Detroit in 1845, Chicago in 1847, and Buffalo in 1848. 
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ciety has already done. . . . There is not a church in Indiana of the Pres- 
byterian or Congregational order that did not spring from missionary efforts. 
The same is true in Iowa, only one or two in Wisconsin, less than a dozen 
in Illinois and not more than twenty in Ohio that do not owe their origin 
to home missions. Strike out the American Home Missionary Society and 
you strike the sun from the heavens. 

After leaving Cleveland, Clark touched at Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Madison, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Quincy, Greenville, and Nauvoo, Illinois; Fort Madison, Bur- 
lington, Tipton, Bloomington and Dubuque, Iowa Territory; and 
Galena, Illinois. He also crossed the territory of Wisconsin, touching 
at Milwaukee, and concluded his missionary visits at Chicago. Back 
in Boston, Clark asked the New York secretaries whether they had 
chosen a new agent for Michigan. If they had not, he could suggest 
one for this important post, one who, as he said, “is a good man, free 
from all hobbies so far as I can learn, and has what I should call the 
true spirit of a Congregationalist, i.e., a thorough contempt for all 
narrow minded, denominational views on church polity.24 Clark 
also told the society that some of the western men had regarded his 
trip as having been undertaken to “extirpate the Oberlin heresies.” *° 

Following the Cleveland convention the rumblings of controversy 
were heard more plainly. Many of those who attended it had miscon- 
strued the place of Oberlin in the rise of western Congregationalism; 
indeed, much time was taken up in trying to differentiate between 
“Oberlinism” and Congregationalism. An additional embarrassment 
was felt over the founding of Olivet College in Michigan by exponents 
of the Oberlin ideas.8* As the controversy waxed hotter, the Rev. 


83Joseph S. Clark to Milton Badger, February 1, April 29, 1844, relate to 
preparations for the convention; Clarke to Badger, July 29, 1844, describes the 
convention. These letters are in the A.H.M.S. papers. 

34Joseph S. Clark to Milton Badger, August 18, 1844, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
ho a Robert Carver of Berlin, Massachusetts, was the person Clark had in 
mind. 

85Joseph S. Clark to Milton Badger, October 18, 1844, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
The “Oberlin controversy” was at its height in Illinois in this year. See Matthew 
Spinka, editor, A History of Illinois Congregational and Christian Churches, 
chapters 3-4 (Chicago, 1944). 

86Lois Kimball Mathews, The Expansion of New England: The Spread of 
New England Settlement and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-1865, 
233 (Boston, 1909); The Congregational Churches of Michigan, 51-52; Charles 
J. Kennedy, “The Presbyterian Church of the Wisconsin Frontier,” in the 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 18: 323-28 (December, 1939). 
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George Duffield and other distinguished gentlemen in Detroit pub- 
lished the Evangelical Observer from November, 1844, to October, 
1846, in the interest of the Presbyterian denomination.27. While 
Dufheld had but little respect for Congregationalism,®* he accepted 
the Plan of Union as a missionary device and sought to prevent a 
rupture between the two co-operating denominations. Not content to 
see his Presbyterian rival getting away with his side of the story, the 
Rev. L. Smith Hobart of Union City began publication of the Michi- 
gan Congregationalist in April, 1845.8® Quotations from both papers 
were reprinted, always to the discredit of the Presbyterians and the 
glory of the Congregationalists, in the belligerent New England Puri- 
tan. It was plain to see that, soon or late, the wishes of the moneyed 
Eastern elements, as represented by David Hale of New York, Mat- 
thew Wood of Boston, the Rev. Parsons Cooke of Lynn, and the Rev. 
Isaac P. Langworthy of Chelsea, all of whom were seeking forcibly 
to break up the Plan of Union, would dictate the course of action for 
many Congregationalists.*° 

The Cleveland convention over, plans were laid for the Presbyterian 
and Congregational convention at Detroit in 1845. The Detroit con- 
vention was attended by about 160 delegates, four fifths of whom were 
Presbyterians; Congregationalists were present in the ratio of one fifth 
of the total number appointed by the presbyteries, associations, and 
other religious agencies.*2 

One official who made it his duty to attend the Detroit convention 
was the Rev. Charles Hall, associate secretary of the American Home 
Missionary Society, then making his first western tour. Apprehensive 
about the church situation in the West, Hall wrote en route: “I dread 
that Convention. What with Abolition—Oberlinism—Pres. & Cong. 
37Silas Farmer, The History of Detroit and Michigan, 675 (Detroit, 1884). 
38Lewis G. Vander Velde, “The Diary of the Rev. George Duffield,” and 


a a in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 24:21-34, 53-67 (June, 
39Hobart, William Hobart, 108-13; The Congregational Churches of Mich- 
igan, 31; Oberlin Evangelist, June 18, 1845, quoting from the Michigan Chris- 
tian Herald; L. Smith Hobart to Milton Badger, September 22, 1845, Milton 
Badger to L. Smith Hobart, October 18, 1845, in the A.H.M.S. papers. The 
American Home Missionary Society letter book S, number 811, acknowledges 
receipt of the Michigan Congregationalist for August, 1845. 

40New England Puritan, 1844-46. 

41Minutes of the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention, Held at De- 
troit, Michigan, June 20, 1845 (Detroit, 1845). I am indebted to the Congre- 
gational Library, Boston, for these Minutes. 
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Sectarianism—and the blending of these with individual cases of dis- 
appointed and soured ministers—I expect to meet more enemies than 
friends. *? 

Hall kept Badger posted as to the doings of the convention, making 
no bones about the objects of his anxiety, as his two letters, written 
late one night, reveal: 


I trust the period of ill-feeling is about passing away, & unless the pres- 
ence here of some who have hitherto delighted to foment divisions should 
prevent, the Presbns. and Congsts. will both become more conservative— 
will respect each other’s discipline—(a course which has been neglected)— 
and thus gradually draw together. Mr. Hale of N. York is supporting a 
travelling Agent in the bounds of the state for denominational purposes. 
But I apprehend that less injury will result from such a course than was 
feared by us last year.—His name is Orson 2arker. I can find no man in 
the state for Agent in whom both divisions of the Chhs. will unite. . 
Parsons Cooke is here—‘just happened along.’4% 


On further reflection Hall wrote again, as follows: 


I have told the brethren of the Jackson Association, that it behooves 
them to be careful, that they stand now on their good behavior,—that Puri- 
tan N. E. is looking on to see how they come out of the trials thro’ which 
they are passing. And they are, I am assured, honestly trying to redeem 
their character. They have passed some strong resolutions agst Oberlinism, 
which went Unanimously—and if treated wisely by the Presbyterians (as 
I think they will be—all but[John G.] Kanouse having backed out of their 
wrong position) they will become as safe and sound as we can desire. At 
any rate, we can have no good reason for declining their recommendations 
on the score of orthodoxy. . . . I never was so sensible—in no other way 
could have been so sensible—of the good accomplished already—of the 
strong and deep hold the Society has on the hearts of the Western chhs. & 
ministers. And I think Parsons Cook[e] & E.[ward] Parmely [Parmelee] 
have learned something on this point that they didn’t know before. I wish 
every member of our Committee could have been here this week, & espe- 
cially today, to hear the story of struggles, and toils & various success, as 
given in from all parts of our field—it could not but have made each one— 
as it has made me—feel how essential, how blessed, is the work in which 
we are engaged.*4 


42Charles Hall to Milton Badger, June 11, 1845; see also for the * 
opinion as to “Oberlinism,” Elias Child to Milton Badger, March 27, May 1 
1845, in the A.H.MLS. papers. 

48Charles Hall to Milton Badger, June 20, 1845, first letter, in the A.H.M.S. 


papers. 
44Charles Hall to Milton Badger, June 20, 1845, second letter, in the ALH.M.S. 
papers. 
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Several days later Hall reported an initial success. He wrote: 


The Lord has been here, I trust, by his spirit, and he has also, I verily 
believe, made use of my feeble endeavors to remove misapprehensions, pro- 
mote harmony, where there was danger of conflict, & give important instruc- 
tions to many persons enjoying or desiring the aid of the Society. 
Continuing in this more optimistic vein, Hall stated: 

I wrote you some days since, that there was no hope of procuring the 
union of the Congl. & Presbyn. brethren in favor of any suitable person 
now in the state, as our General Agent & Missionary. I have, however, 
continued to make the subject the great theme of my efforts. I cannot detail 
the steps by which I have reached the result, but I have now the satisfaction 
(and how great it is, you cannot imagine, unless you can put yourself in 
possession of the state of things here for the last 3 months) of saying that 
Rev. L. S. Hobart, assures me, that he & other leading Congl. brethren 
with whom he has conferred, will cordially receive as our Agent, Rev. Cal- 
vin Clark—if he will be fair & impartial in his efforts. I have conferred with 
him also, & with the Presbn. brethren, & the way is open for his appoint- 
ment. I think he will accept. The concurrence of the Congl. brethren is 
an unexpected event, & will have a strong effect on his decision.*® 

A notable figure in the Detroit convention was the Rev. Calvin E. 
Stowe of Lane Seminary, who gave an address entitled, “The Spirit of 
Congregationalism and the Spirit of Presbyterianism,” in which he 
pled for unity. “The true Congregational spirit,” he said, “is the reli- 
gious spirit [as] distinguished from the ecclesiastical, which latter is 
utterly inconsistent with the very nature of New England Congrega- 
tionalism.” Stowe went on to express his belief that “Presbyterianism 
is ecclesiastically improved by the introduction into it of the Congre- 
gational element, and Congregationalism in a similar manner improved 
by the introduction of the Presbyterian doctrine.” “For my own part,” 
he concluded, “I like both churches together much better than either 
church separately.” *¢ 

Stowe was followed by Dr. Lyman Beecher, who stated as his con- 
viction “that the united agency of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches is that by which God has already established the great in- 
stitutions of our country, and will probably continue to use in time 
to come.” Likewise pleading for harmony, Beecher reminded the mem- 
bers of the convention that formerly “where they have been agreed, 


45Charles Hall to Milton Badger, June 24, 1845, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
46Evangelical Observer, July 1, 1845. I am indebted to the library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, for this issue of the Evangelical Observer. 
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their enterprises have been successful, and where they have not been 
agreed, they have been disastrous to the cause of Christ in this coun- 
try.” Aiming his remarks directly at the mischief makers, the Lane 
Seminary president warned: 

If there are any ultra men who would push that ecclesiastical spirit of 
which Professor Stowe has spoken to an extreme, to the injury of the re- 
ligious spirit, let him remember that he has no sympathy from the true 
friends of Christ at the East, and that it is much easier to do mischief in an 
associated community than to do good.47 

To one of the Congregationalists in attendance—the Rev. Parsons 
Cooke, editor of the New England Puritan—the Stowe-Beecher argu- 
ment was sheer nonsense and pious prattle. Not having received a 
formal appointment to the convention, Cooke “backed out, . . . not 
choosing to be a member by courtesy—and sunk down to the simple 
character of a reporter.” He warned his readers: “But you must know 
that I am jealous over Congregationalism with (I would hope) a godly 
jealousy, and my ear is open to the rustling of every leaf.” On “seeing 
so large a portion of the New England emigrants at the West, made 
Presbyterian,” Cooke and other Congregationalists held themselves 
“warranted and bound to keep one eye open, to see that our side has 
an open field, and fair play.” 48 

Cooke’s actions in the “simple character of a reporter” must be 
examined in greater detail, for out of his campaign of misrepresenting 
the character of western Presbyterianism and Plan-of-Union Congre- 
gationalism came the movement to break up the union principle in 
home missions.*® The New England Puritan, favoring unmixed Con- 
gregationalism, was a tremendous social force; one thousand copies 
of this weekly were circulated at the West in 1846, largely for the 
purpose of prejudicing the relationships between these two denomina- 
tions. In the same year also, the Rev. Stephen Peet was forced to 
resign his Wisconsin agency for the American Home Missionary 
Society as the result of Cooke’s editorial campaign. 

Already in 1845 the New England Puritan had gone far to impair — 


47Evangelical Observer, July 1, 1845. 

48New England Puritan, July 3, 1845. 

49Minutes of the Western Congregational Convention, Held in Michigan 
City, Indiana, July 30-August 3, 1846; with an Introductory Note by One of 
the Secretaries and an Appendix, 3-6 (New York, 1878). I am indebted to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary for these Minutes. 

50New England Puritan, March 19, 1846. 
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the mutual confidence of the western New School Presbyterian and 
Congregational leaders. For instance, an able series of articles by the 
Rev. Caleb Pitkin of Hudson, Ohio, was given the editor’s title “A 
Defense of Mixed Congregationalism,” and against the author's 
objections; Cooke’s editorial comment virtually destroyed the force of 
Pitkin’s argument. Other articles soon appeared in the New England 
Puritan in contradiction of the Rev. George Duffield of Detroit, and 
in misconstruction of the operation of the Plan of Union in central 
and western New York. There was also some editorial sniping at the 
Western Reserve Academy at Hudson, Ohio.®? 

It was in this embittered and embattled state of mind that Parsons 
Cooke “observed” the Detroit convention in June, 1845. He presumed 
that “when the Congregationalists who have gone out of New Eng- 
land are left to their free election, they prefer to reproduce the insti- 
tutions of their fathers; and that it requires some artificial means to 
bring them contentedly under other institutions.” At Detroit he found 
“distinctive Congregational interests . . . essentially overshadowed 
in the great preponderance of Presbyterian influence,” and took “the 
exhortation [of the Moderator] to disregard distinctive interests . . . 
as addressed to Congregationalists.” “However intended,” he wrote, 
“we know that the feelings of Congregational brethren were injured 
by it, though for the sake of peace they chose to pass it in silence.” 
It grated on Cooke’s sensibilities to find but twenty-six Congregation- 
alists as against 123 Presbyterians in the convention. “For instance,” 
he reported, 
when leading individuals came forth with lavish compliments of New 
England institutions, glorying in having been educated in a Congregational 
church—and, it may be, in being still Congregationalists in theory—and 
glorying a little more in having abandoned the Congregational connexion, 
thus giving the fact of their own example on the side of such a policy, the 
hearts of our brethren were made sad; and yet for the sake of peace, they 
were compelled to sit in silence. This is but one out of many ways, in 
‘ which the connexion embarrasses them.5? 


51Frequent editorials appeared dealing with “Congregationalism Dying Out,” 
“A Voice from the West,” “Views of the West,” “Home Missions,” “A Ques- 
tion,” “Dr. Duffield and Congregationalism,” “Verification,” “A Straw,” “Con- 
gregationalism,” “Democracy and Ne (pa at the West,” “Presby- 
terianism and Con tionalism Mixed,” and “Professor Finney and Oberlin- 
ism,” in the New Eng Puritan, July 10, 17, 31, August 14, 21, 28, Septem- 
ber 24, October 9, 23, 30, November 6, 13, 20, 27, 1845. 
52New England Puritan, July 3, 1845. 
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It was not long until Cooke had found a kindred spirit in the Rev. 
L. Smith Hobart of Union City, editor of the Michigan Congrega- 
tionalist and a secretary of the Detroit convention.®® The two editors 
now engineered a plan for dealing with this (to them) anomalous 
situation through the General Association of Michigan. Cooke wrote: 


Some of [the Congregationalists] feel (we know not how extensive the 
feeling is), that it will be on the whole better, both for the Congregational 
interest, and the general interests of religion at the West, for those who 
are Congregationalists to meet by themselves, either in their State Associa- 
tions, as at the East, or in a General Convention for the Western States. 
And, as there is to be no Convention of the Presbyterians for the next year, 
because of the meeting of the Triennial Assembly, a fair opportunity is 
given for the experiment of a Western Congregational Convention.*4 


Following the Detroit convention, Secretary Charles Hall toured 
the mission field as far as Galena, Illinois, sending Secretary Milton 
Badger such information about the denominational situation as he had _ 
been able to collect in Michigan and Illinois. A portion of one of his 
letters is as follows: 


[Orson] Parker, who is laboring under D[avid] Hale’s commission is 
probably Oberlin in his Theology, & loose in his notions of church govt. 
Still, he has, I think done good in uniting the 2 chhs at Milford, & also 
the 2 at Mt. Clemens. In respect to this last, the Presbns. feel sore, because 
the members of the Cong]. church were excommunicated members from 
the Presbyn. church, & the Union not only overthrows their discipline in 
the case, but carries both over to the Congl. conference. .. . The Presbyn. 
Ch. in Detroit did wrong, as they now confess, not to organize another ch. 
[George] Duffeld did all he cd to bring it about. But they were so much 
embarrassed that they kept putting it off till too late. They now say they 
welcome the Congl. Ch. if they will be above board—& not resort to un- 
worthy acts. I fear more from the collision of the 2 laymen—viz. E[dward] 
G. Hammond in the Cong. Ch. (a brother of the Pastor, & a loco foco) & 
E[urotas] P. Hastings of the Presb. Ch. an elder & a Whig. Opposed 
in Church views, in politics, in policy—both ex-auditors of the State, both 
fond of Government, I have apprehensions of collision. But Dr. Duffield 
has more discretion, & good feeling towards the Congsts. than I had any 
idea of. Though I supposed, of course, that he would be one sided in his 
views, I find him give the brightest aspect to Congl. affairs, & the most 
charitable construction to their acts of any Presb. minister I have met. But 
the Congl. Ch. in D. is a small affair, every way, & must behave itself in 


58Minutes of the Western Congregational Convention, 3-6. 
54New England Puritan, July 3, 1845. 
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order to live at all. I infer that few if any will permanently leave Br. 
D[uffield]’s Ch. & connect themselves there.55 

Hall penned a few additional lines relative to the missionary agen- 
cies in Illinois and the tense situation created by the appointment of 
the Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant to the presidency of Illinois College. 
Hall stated that after conferences with Jonathan B. Turner of that 
institution, he thought he would “exert his influence to prevent any 
use of this trouble, by uneasy men, to widen the breach between 
Presns. and Congsts. or disturb the working of our H. M. system in 
Illinois.” At least Hall was hopeful that “the angry crossfire of letters 
& resolutions which has commenced will cease.” 5° 

In October, 1845, under the leadership of the Rev. L. Smith Hobart, 
but with the moral support of the Rev. Parsons Cooke and David 
Hale, the General Association of Michigan requested the Synod of 
Michigan to make a four-fold revision of the Plan of Union. A series 
of resolutions was passed, calling for a more general adherence to 
the Congregational polity.5? By February, 1846, the New England 
Puritan had begun to promote the western Congregational conven- 
tion;®® the official notice thereof appeared later.5® 

Meanwhile, the New England Puritan had hinted at the question 
shaping up to the final explosion in Michigan. Editorials were copied 
from the Evangelical Observer and the Michigan Congregationalist. 
About the same time the Rev. Henry L. Hammond, the Congrega- 
tional minister at Detroit, was reported in the New York Observer to 
have stated that “Western people prefer Congregationalism.” To this 
assertion Dufheld replied in the Evangelical Observer, that 
neither the developments of the late Convention, nor the remarks of Drs. 
Beecher, Stowe and others, nor the numerical proportion between Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches, are in keeping with the general sweep- 
ing declaration, “The Western people prefer Congregationalism.” 
Cooke immediately joined issue, with the following editorial: 

This is a matter which we wish our good friend Dr. [George E.] Pierce, 


[president of Western Reserve Academy], to consider. Dr. Dufheld, a 
zealous Presbyterian, is here virtually using your position, and that of your 


55Charles Hall to Milton Badger, June 28, 1845, second letter, in the A.H.M.S. 


papers. 
56Charles Hall to Milton Badger, July 8, 25, 1845, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
57Minutes of the General Association of Michigan, 10-11 (Marshall, 1845). 
58New England Puritan, February 26, 1846. 
59New England Puritan, May 14, 1846. 
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brethren, similarly situated, against those institutions of New England for 
which you have so much sympathy. Shall it be? Is not here a wrong, and 
whence is the remedy?® 

Taking further cues from the Evangelical Observer, Cooke ran the 
following: 

The Rev. Dr. Duffield . . . says: “We say, let the people act freely, and 
take Presbyterian organization, or Congregational, or the accommodation 
plan at first, and have no transformations or revolutions afterwards.” 


Cooke went still further: 


And why not “act freely” afterwards, and change for a good cause, if they 
can be united in it?.... But if Dr. Dufheld’s principle had been practiced 
from the beginning, Congregationalists would now have no occasion to 
complain.®! 


A month later Cooke was waving the red flag again. He wrote: 

“Tt would seem that our attempt to build simple Congregational churches 
at the West, is held by the guardians of the Western Presbyterian policy, as 
much of an intrusion as if Presbyterians should send missionaries to plant 
Presbyterianism in New England. .. . The producing of such a policy never 
entered the thoughts of the framers of the plan of union. And if such were 
the plan of union, we would eschew it as a plan of treason against Puritan 
principles. ®2 

The Michigan Congregationalist now entered the lists against 
Duffield and the Evangelical Observer by angrily repelling the charges 
that it was responsible for foisting “Oberlinism” upon Michigan Con- 
gregational churches. The Rev. Henry L. Hammond of Detroit, him- 
self an Oberlin graduate, instanced the General Association, which 
body had deposed the Rev. Marcus Harrison for his adherence to 
Perfectionist doctrines.® 

Later, the New England Puritan belabored the Evangelical Observer 
for running “a two-columned editorial” to show “how naughty it is 
for Congregationalists to regard at all the interests of their own sect.” 
Cooke gave only the “gist of the article” appearing in Duffield’s paper, 
as follows: 

The cry of New England institutions, and distinctive Congregational- 
ism, not like that of the early pilgrims, but as of late years in certain quarters 
modified, must be propagated. The popish feeling of attachment to relics 


60New England Puritan, July 31, 1845. 

61New England Puritan, September 4, 1845. 

62New England Puritan, October 9, 1845. 

883New England Puritan, January 8, February 19, 1846. 
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and the dead, has been revived, and Pilgrim churches with bits of Plymouth 
Rock, and Puritan churches must be formed, and all to operate on the very 
same feelings which the Papists and Episcopalians, and other exclusionists 
appeal to so directly and with such success. These things we fear are 
ominous of evil.64 

Meanwhile, preparations had been made for the western conven- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Synod of Michigan did not concur in revis- 
ing the Plan of Union as the Congregationalists had requested them 
to do. Instead, it transmitted to the general Association of Michigan 
a six-page document defending the status quo and urging the Congre- 
gationalists to be content with their lot.6° After this fruitless discus- 
sion the western Congregational churches (save those which were in 
any way connected with Oberlin) were invited to meet in the Con- 
gregational church of Michigan City, Indiana, at the end of July, 1846, 
to determine the fate of the old Plan of Union.® 

While these preparations were being pushed, a rumpus was created 
in Wisconsin Territory by Cooke’s unmerciful handling of the Rev. 
Stephen Peet, which action undermined the harmonious Presbyterian 
and Congregational relationships on that missionary ground. Matthew 
Wood, the “Boston layman” who had toured the West and had written 
adversely of the Plan of Union in the New England Puritan, the Rev. 
Parsons Cooke, the Rev. Joseph S. Clark, David Hale, and Secretary 
Milton Badger all contributed to the unseating of Peet, and eventu- 
ally the New School Presbyterians withdrew from the Wisconsin con- 
vention. As a consequence, the Presbyterians organized two presby- 
teries in 1851 and 1856 and the Synod of Wisconsin in 1857. The 
invasion of Wisconsin in 1846 by the Old School Presbyterians intro- 
duced another factor to weaken the convention.®* So remote hereto- 
fore had been the Wisconsin convention both from the main arena 
and from the spirit of the acrimonious controversy over the Plan of 
Union, that only one minister—the Rev. John J. Miter, the Milwaukee 


84New England Puritan, May 21, 1846. 

85Records of the Synod of Michigan, volume 1, pages 248-54. 

86 Minutes of the Western Congregational Convention, 7-8. 

87Kennedy, “The Presbyterian Church on the Wisconsin Frontier,” in the 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 18:323-58. The cause of a 
separate Presbyterianism in Wisconsin was fanatically promoted by the Rev. 

illiam H. Spencer of Milwaukee, who edited and published the Presbyterial 
Reporter. Of this periodical, only one volume, consisting of four numbers, ap- 


rt (April, 105-lemeney, 1853). A file is in the library of the University 
of Illinois. 
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Congregational pastor—troubled himself to attend the Michigan City 
convention, of which, however, he was elected the moderator.® 
Although invited, the Rev. Stephen Peet, missionary agent, declined to 
attend it, stating that he could 
do more to promote true Congregationalism and the cause of the Redeemer 
by attending to my business at home, forming churches & preaching the 
gospel in barns and other places, than by going there to discuss the ism of 
the thing.® 

Present at the Michigan City convention (July 30-August 3, 1846) 
were pastors and laymen representing Congregational churches in 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Iowa; Easterners 
included Cooke, Langworthy, and Hale. The total attendance was 
forty-eight.”° A number of New School Presbyterians were barred out 
after a heated debate on the convention floor by a vote of eighteen 
favoring to twenty opposing their reception as corresponding members. 
The Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, president of Knox College at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, the Rev. William Kirby, agent for the American Home 
Missionary Society in central and southern Illinois, and the Rev. Joel 
Grant, Congregational pastor at Lockport, Illinois, sought unsuccess- 
fully to oppose the anti-Plan of Union resolutions as proposed and 
pushed through by the Cooke-Hale-Hobart phalanx. Kirby suggested 
a new trial period for the Plan of Union and proposed a new form of 
union with the Michigan Presbyterians under the closer supervision 
of the American’ Home Missionary Society, but the Hale-Hobart- 
Cooke combination shouted down his proposals.7! Also barred out of 
the convention was the Rev. Calvin Clarke, a Presbyterian, making 
his start as the home missionary agent for Michigan; Clarke considered 
himself merely “a visitor.”** Less than a year before he had written: 

Respecting Congregationalism and Presbyterianism I have always taken 
this ground since I have been in the state for 10 years past—let the churches 


go where the majority wish. . .. When the sectarian spirit prevails religion 
declines; when religion revives the sectarian spirit dies.78 


88 Minutes of the Western Congregational Convention, 7-8. 

69Stephen Peet to Charles Hall, July 28, 1846, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 

7Minutes of the Western Congregational Convention, 7-8. 

T1Western Herald, August 5, 1846. This issue is in the Virginia Library of 
the McCormick Theological Seminary. 

T2Calvin Clarke to Milton Badger, August 8, 1846, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 

78Calvin Clarke to Milton Badger and Charles Hall, November 17, 1845, in 
the A.H.MS. papers. 
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More recently he had reported “about 150 Cong. & Presb. churches” 
in Michigan, although “not having yet visited the Grand River coun- 
try . .. there were probably more than 160. Many are small & will 
continue to be for sometime to come.” According to Clarke, the Gen- 
eral Association of Michigan was “composed of 6 conferences [con- 
taining] 52 Congregational churches and 41 ministers.” The Synod 
of Michigan embraced “7 presbyteries, 78 ministers and 105 churches.” 

Considerable friction had existed between some of the Congregation- 
alists & the Presbyterians. I have visited & conversed with ministers, espe- 
cially the Congregationalists, & they have certainly received me warmly 
& as far as I can judge, my visits have been good. ... All are poor—only 


four of the Congregational churches sustain the gospel all of the time 
without assistance, & twenty two of the Presb. chs.74 


Shortly after the western Congregational convention, he wrote: 


I do not believe in jure divino Cong. nor Presbyterianism. I never will 
interfere with the rights of either but respect both. I will as soon organize 
a Cong. as a Pres. ch. My past actions show it. I believe in the Plan of 
Union and not only think but know it has done great good. Br. Hoyt has 
reviewed the doings of the Convention & you will see it soon.75 

The General Association of Michigan continued to employ travel- 

ling evangelists (a work in which the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut also took part) to improve the prospects of western Congrega- 
tionalism. Disturbed by this fact, Clarke noted that the American 
Home Missionary Society was already giving “something like $10,000 
a year to help Michigan,” and argued against the employment of 
“Congregational evangelists” on three counts. First, it will “show a 
distrust of the A.H.M.S.” Second, “it will do but little good.” Third, 
“it will have the appearance of sectarianism.” “The society is made 
up of Congregationalists & Presbyterians,” he said, and both denom- 
inations “have an agent upon the ground.” 
Connecticut supports one to labor among the Cong. The Pres. have 
none. Now if the Congregationalists have two evangelists & the Pres. none, 
will it not look like sectarianism? . . . I have been laboring 11 years in the 
State—have organized 3 Pres. churches & 5 Cong. churches & remodeled 
2 Pres. churches on the plan of union. Let the Cong. put their finger on 
one fact where I have trampled on the rights of Congregationalists.7¢ 


The western Congregational convention resulted in the complete 
74Calvin Clarke to Milton Badger, March 31, 1846, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 


75Calvin Clarke to Charles Hall, September 11, 1846, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
7Calvin Clarke to Charles Hall, October 24, 1846, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
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triumph of the Hale-Hammond-Hobart-Cooke-Langworthy machine. 
The Plan of Union was abrogated; sectarian Congregationalism sprang 
fully formed into life. Western Congregationalists generally heeded 
the convention’s bidding to abandon their efforts to constitute new 
organizations on the interdenominational principle. Elaborate reports 
were issued, stressing the triumph of pure Congregationalism over the 
now repudiated hybrid Plan-of-Union churches and mixed church 
bodies. The sweeping claim was made that “instead of securing the 
independent extension of Congregationalism,” the Plan of Union had 
“caused some two thousand churches formed by the Congregationalists 
to be transferred, actually absorbing almost all the domestic evangelical 
labors of that denomination into Presbyterianism.”** The western con- 


77The steps taken at Michigan City anticipated the convention held six years 
later in 1852 at Albany, New York, despite the fact that the western convention 
went on record as being opposed to general councils. New England Puritan, 
August 13, 20, 27, 1846; New York Observer, August 15, 1846; Minutes of the 
Western Congregational Convention, 33-34. 

As time went on, the defenders of pure Congregationalism made much out 
of the fact that, under the Plan of Union, Congregational churches from New 
York to Wisconsin had transferred wholesale to Presbyterian affiliations. Prob- 
ably the most famous statement tig we line is that made by A. Hastings 
Ross, while lecturing in the Andover Theological Seminary, that the “plan of 
union .. . in operation fifty-one years, carried over more than two thousand 
churches, in origin and habits Congregational, to the Presbyterians.” A. Hastings 
Ross, The Church-Kingdom: Lectures on Comgrononaion, 360-61 (Boston, 
1887). Other writers on Congregationalism, following Ross, have accepted his 
assertion without question. See Williston Walker, A History of the Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States, 316-18 (New York, 1894). See also 
Williston Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, chapter 16 (New 
York, 1892); Con aang Quarterly, 5: 132-43 (April, 1863); New Eng- 
lander, 11:72 ff. (February, 1853); Albert E. Dunning, Congregationalists in 
America, 325-26 (Boston, 1894). 

Presbyterians who write on the Plan of Union have usually omitted extended 
and critical reference to these developments. Robert Hastings Nichols is the 
most recent Presbyterian author to address himself to the “vexed question” of 
how many Coen churches became Presbyterian in New York in “The 
Plan of Union in New York,” in Church History, 5:29-51, especially page 30 
(March, 1936). 

Inasmuch as the assertion that two thousand Congregational churches had 
become Presbyterian was first published in August, 1846, Ross was not the first 
writer to make it. New England Puritan, August 27, 1846. In 1846 the number 
of New School Presbyterian churches was listed by the stated clerk as 1581. 
Minutes of the General Assembly (New School), 131 CNew York, 1846). (I 
have used the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America (New School) in the Virginia Library of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary.) If the further question be raised, as to 
whether there were as many as two thousand churches in either denomination 
on the western frontier and in regions where the Plan of Union had been in 
operation, the facts belie such a fantastic conception of the missionary develop- 
ment. 
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vention also discountenanced the union conventions of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, and warned the latter against attendance upon 
future gatherings of that kind.”8 

Yet some of the more prominent Illinois Congregationalists deplored 
the action of the western convention,”® and the resolutions were far 
from satisfactory even to some of the Michigan Congregationalists.®° 
For the New School Presbyterians, a candid, informed, and irenic 
reply was returned by the Rev. Dr. Ansel D. Eddy of Newark, New 
Jersey, in refutation of the arguments by which David Hale had swept 
the western convention to the abrogation of Plan of Union, Eddy 
stated, for instance, that he “had met but two men who did not severely 
condemn.” its final resolutions. “By both Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists they were regarded as uncalled for and impolitic,” he said. 

The two denominations, so alike in all essentials, cannot advance pros- 
perously at the West without entire tolerance, and in most cases not with- 
out union of the closest kind. ... And the more I reflect upon the subject, 
the more deeply I feel that Presbyterians and Congregationalists at the 
East, at the West, everywhere, ought to be one.81 

After 1846, the New School Presbyterian and Congregational rela- 
tionships at the West rapidly deteriorated, inasmuch as the western 
convention had forced the former denomination to readjust itself to 
a sectarian type of Congregationalism. In the relation of the New 
School Presbyterian Church to the American Home Missionary 
Society serious trouble was foreshadowed. A significant sign of the 
times was the appointment by the General Assembly in the adjourned 
session of 1847 of the standing committee on home missions.®? Step 
by step the New School Presbyterians were adyancing to the constitu- 
tion, in 1861, of the Presbyterian committee of home missions;** they 
then withdrew from the American Home Missionary Society.®* 

The withdrawal of the Presbyterians brought to an end the conduct 


Minutes of the Western Congregational Convention, 27-28. 
79R. M. Pearson to Milton Badger, MS case 3, 1846, William Kirby to Milton 
Badger, August 31, 1846, in the 
HH. Baldwin to Milton Badg r, Octo 71% 1846, Henry L. Hammond to 
Milton Badger, October 3, 1846, E. N. Nichols to Milton Ba er, November 3, 
1846, Calvin Clarke to Milton Badger, August 8, 1846, in the A.H.M.S. papers. 
81New York Evangelist, December 17, 1846; Thompson, David Hale, 294-301. 
82Morris, A Book of Remembrance, 109-10; Minutes of the General "Assembly 
CNew School), 143, 150-52 CNew York, 1 1847). 
88 Minutes of the General Assembly (New School), 466-69 (New York, 1861). 


a Home Missionary Society, Thirty-sixth Report, 93-94 (New York, 
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of home missionary operations on an interdenominational basis. For 
thirty-five years the experiment had revealed both the strength and 
the weakness, the unity and the diversity which were so character- 
istic of Christianity in the United States in the middle period of 
our history. Men of good will rejoiced that much Christian work had 
been done; actually, the New School Presbyterians and the Congre- 
gationalists had succeeded in projecting their program across the north- 
ern half of the nation. In Michigan, especially, the co-operative activi- 
ties of the New School Presbyterians and the Congregationalists had 
resulted in the establishment of numerous religious and educational 
institutions indelibly stamped with the self-effacing zeal of the pioneer 
missionaries and radiating the spirit of intellectual freedom and social 
progress.®° 


85John Comin, “History of the Presbyterian Church in Michigan,” in the 
Minutes of the One Hundredth Annual Meeting of the Synod of Michigan, 
50-58 (Detroit, 1934). 




















Pioneer Women of Washtenaw County 


Florence Woolsey Hazzard 


THE WOMEN WHO ACCOMPANIED THEIR MEN FOLK to the wilder- 
ness that was Michigan Territory are very real to me through search 
of records and possessions.!_ I have a fellow feeling with those who 
made their homes in Washtenaw County. For the pattern of women’s 
lives is much the same in every place and every time, differing only 
in detail according to environment. 

In consequence of discouraging reports from government surveyors 
in 1816, white men left most of the land west of Detroit to the Indians. 
Except for a few hardy trappers, none entered what was to be Wash- 
tenaw County before 1822. A trading post established in 1809 by 
three Frenchmen, called Godfrey’s, had been abandoned by 1820, as 
its clients, the Indians, had largely moved west. It stood on the west 
bank of the Huron River a mile east of the present site of Ypsilanti. 
The empty building was to serve as shelter for the early home seekers. 

The first of these were a party of men who drove a large stock of 
cattle from Sandusky early in 1823. At Monroe they sold all the cattle 
but those few needed on their prospective farms, and pushed through 
the wilds on foot to Godfrey’s. They selected farms and left some of 
their number to build a log house while others returned for oxen, 
provisions, and the family of one of them, Benjamin Woodruff. On 
July sixth, Mrs. Woodruff, her six children, and a hired woman 
arrived at the cabin, which was near the old trading post. This settle- 
ment was called Woodruff’s Grove. The family apparently made the 
trip by boat. 

In the fall of that same year, John and Sarah Bryan, York Staters, 
came to the settlement with their five children. The lake trip from 
Genesee to Detroit was a matter of some ten days. Mr. Bryan left the 
others in Detroit for three days while he looked for land, which he 
found at the grove, that is, Woodruff’s. The dauntless family rode 
in an ox cart for four days through thick woods, the father cutting 
the road in front of the oxen. Some of their goods went in a second 


1This article is a revised form of a paper read before the Social Neighborhood 
Club in Ann Arbor, October 30, 1945. 
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ox cart, driven by a man who had only half a load and was glad for 
the company. No doubt he also hacked at the woods. After October 
23, 1823, settlers came faster because they could travel by road, John 
Bryan’s road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bryan moved from a temporary shelter to their own 
log cabin, built by Mr. Bryan, a carpenter, on the last day of that 
year. Eight weeks later their sixth child was born, and on him was 
bestowed the significant name of Alpha Washtenaw. Two newcom- 
ers to the county, who had decided to give land to make their settle- 
ment the county seat, presented Alpha with a lot in their city, Ann 
Arbor. These men were John Allen and Elisha Walker Rumsey. 

Mrs. Bryan described the cornmills made by burning out oak stumps. 
A peck of corn could be ground with a rounded stick to furnish flour 
and hominy. Fish, venison, and a few vegetables from a garden 
planted by the settlers were augmented by precious provisions brought 
from Detroit.2 The second season bade fair to be one of plenty. John 
Bryan went to Detroit to work at his trade, however, and was gone 
through the summer. In October he came home to cut wood and dig 
potatoes, saying that he had shipped his tools to Maumee and was 
soon going there for a period of not more than three weeks. To reach 
Monroe the sooner, he was determined to ride through uncharted 
woods alone. “I summoned my fortitude and resolved not to be faint- 
hearted,” related Mrs. Bryan.® It was most difficult to keep her resolve 
when her husband’s absence continued unexplained for two months. 
Illness and near-starvation threatened her brood, and all the while 
she felt sure that Mr. Bryan was dead. Two days before Christmas 
he turned up, his pockets jingling with money, and his horse loaded 
down with provisions. He had found high wages and poor roads home- 
ward, and had written several letters to his wife, but these remained 
in Detroit and reached her much later. What a welcome did Father 
receive that Christmas! Yet Mrs. Bryan went on to say “Our suffer- 
ings for five or six years after this were even greater, if possible, than 
before.” 

Sarah Bryan established a Sunday school under an oak tree in the 
summer of 1825. Harriet, the daughter of Roswell and Agnes Parsons, 
recently come from Connecticut, taught both the Sunday school and, 


2History of Washtenaw County, 528, 1117 (Chicago, 1881). 
3Elizabeth F. Ellet, Pioneer Women of the West, 362 (Philadelphia, 1852). 
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in the fall, a day school in the open. They were both transferred to 
a log building as soon as it was completed that autumn. Mrs. Bryan 
was a directress of an early benevolent association, wherein she nursed 
the sick and housed the homeless. In 1835 she and her husband 
moved further west. They educated their eight children beyond the 
usual standard. Their second daughter became head teacher in a 
southern seminary. 

When in February, 1824, John Allen and E. Walker Rumsey, 
together with Mrs. Rumsey, came to the county, it was with the ex- 
pressed purpose of founding a city. Mrs. Rumsey’s full name was 
Mary Ann. Partner in the enterprise, she was energetic, robust, and 
courageous to the limit of fortitude. Miss Mary H. Clark, a school- 
mistress of Ann Arbor in the next generation, described her as 
a woman of remarkable beauty and distinguished appearance. . . . Her 
commanding aspect—whether natural or the result of a habit of being 
foremost in enterprise—was well suited to her qualities of determination 
and strength of purpose. Her cheerful disposition, disregard of hardships, 
and resolute way of making the best of everything have often been men- 
tioned with admiration. “When we had been out land-hunting,” said 


Mr. Allen, “or otherwise engaged through the day, so that we returned 
late and tired out, she was always ready for us with good humor and a good 
supper.””4 

John Allen’s tributes to his own wife, Ann Isabella, were of a 
different nature. Of Mrs. Allen, Mary Clark said: 

Her bearing and manners were those of a well-bred lady; uniformly 
gentle and quiet, and marked by the ease and refinement which evidence 
habitual acquaintance with good society. Her maiden name was Barry; 
she was left an orphan at an early age and sent to Ireland to be reared. . . . 
Her education was completed at Baltimore. . .. She was quite an heiress, 
and was married first to Dr. McCue of Virginia. Her many admirable 
qualities and winning traits of character are remembered by all her former 
neighbors.® 

Allen, a well-to-do farmer of Virginia, at thirty was a widower with 
two small children. He had recently married gentle Ann Isabelle 
Barry McCue, who in the fall of 1823 was expecting a child. While 
in Baltimore to sell cattle, it is said, he suddenly determined to go 
north and west in search of a new home. No reason beyond the spirit 
of restlessness of that day which was characteristic of him has been 


4Ellet, Pioneer Women, 378-79. 
5Ellet, Pioneer Women, 382. 
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given for his action. If I may be permitted a guess, I should say that 
John Allen was an early Abolitionist. It was rare for a Virginian to 
move north instead of due west, and it was almost unknown for a 
family to go without slaves. 

In his travels, Allen came to Buffalo, where he broadcast what he 
knew of Michigan Territory, the land of opportunity. One family he 
infused with enthusiasm for his coming city was that of Asa Mills, 
father of seven sons and three daughters. One son, Lorrin, was then 
apprenticed to a tailor in Buffalo. Since the steamer Superior was 
in winter moorings, Allen set out to walk along the southern shore 
of the lake. At Cleveland he met Mr. and Mrs. Rumsey, from Roches- 
ter, and infected them with his dream. They joined him in the venture. 
Orlando W. Stephenson, historian of Ann Arbor, remarks that “it is 
quite likely that she [Ann Rumsey] did not go at once to the extreme 
frontier, since an unknown wilderness . . . was no place for a woman.” ® 
He surmises that Mrs. Rumsey may have gone as far as Ypsilanti or 
have remained in Detroit while the men explored. 

At Ypsilanti, then called Woodruff’s Grove, the party met Daniel 
Cross, who guided them on a hunt for land for ten miles up the Huron 
River. To me, the remark of John Allen quoted above indicates that 
Mrs. Rumsey went west with them to a camp near their trail’s end. How 
else did she cook supper for them? What was no place for the ordinary 
woman, or a woman of Ann Allen’s type, was Mary Ann Rumsey’s nat- 
ural habitat. On February 6, 1824, they sighted an unclaimed section 
of government land which met Allen’s specifications. Like Brigham 
Young when he saw Salt Lake before him, Allen may have exclaimed, 
“This is the place! ” 

His dream was not of a new Zion, but a land of fertility with a 
good water supply, drainage, and open land for farms as well as timber 
for houses. Allen was cautious enough to spy out his domain with 
thoroughness before returning to Detroit to purchase it. On February 
12, 1824, Allen and Rumsey took legal title, each to his eighty acres, 
at the land office. Several days later Mr. and Mrs. Rumsey and Mr. 
Allen returned to their site, where spring water and Allen’s Creek 
gave promise of one essential to living. For shelter they erected a tent 
made of their sleigh box as floor, and a rag carpet and blankets on 


6Orlando W. Stephenson, Ann Arbor, the First Hundred Years, 19 (Ann 
Arbor, 1927). 
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poles. Food they had brought in a limited quantity. Over the camp- 
fire Mary Ann Rumsey stirred the supper. They had become settlers. 
Even though the winter was unusually mild and short, it is as well 
that Ann Allen had stayed in Virginia. 

Lady of breeding that Mrs. Allen was, left with her inlaws to bear 
a child and now faced with an abrupt change in her style of living, 
she must have flinched at the prospect of the long journey and pioneer 
life. If she did, she left no record of even momentary doubt. She 
had cast her lot with her husband and his relatives, who were also 
related to her former husband. One account gives her two children 
by Dr. McCue,’ but this may have been a confusion with John 
Allen’s two, or they may have died in infancy. They did not go to 
Michigan. Those who climbed into the wagon or mounted the three 
horses were: Colonel James Allen, father of John; Elizabeth Tate 
Allen, his wife; James Turner Allen, their younger son; John Allen’s 
two children, James Crawford and Elizabeth; Ann, his wife, and her 
infant in arms, Sarah Ann. Also, they were accompanied by Mr. 
Orville Burnes, a Yankee who had been teaching in Virginia.® 

The wagon too often stuck in the mud and had to be extricated; 
once it overturned. Once the members of the party met Indians 
reputed to be hostile—falsely so—then they came to a swamp impene- 
trable by the wagon. A friendly Indian piloted them back to the road 
to Sandusky. In Sandusky they waited for days to take the Superior 
to Detroit. But the steamboat was not for the Allens. They saw it 
pass by without entering the harbor. James Allen bargained with the 
captain of a small schooner to carry the women and children, him- 
self, the baggage, and the wagon across, while James Turner Allen 
and Burnes maneuvered the horses through the swamp. 

The rough trip took from August to October. In Detroit, John Allen 
met the weary voyagers and led them over the trail to his new settle- 
ment. Six or seven log houses made up the village. Elisha Walker 
Rumsey’s house had been the first erected, and was already known, 
by reason of Mrs. Rumsey’s hospitality, as a tavern. Mr. and Mrs. Asa 
Smith were settled, and Nathaniel and Sylvanus Noble were build- 


TStaunton, Virginia, Spectator, December 21, 1875. 

8Account by James Turner Allen, written June 4, 1875, from notes in diary 
of journey, in the William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan. 
Burnes is spelled Barnes elsewhere. 
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ing. The Noble families lived in the meantime with Mr. Allen, as 
did others who were preparing to build. From Mrs. Nathaniel Noble’s 
account in Elizabeth F. Ellet’s Pioneer Women of the West, I count 
forty-three persons who were sleeping in the Allen blockhouse, which 
was still unfinished. 

Ann Allen’s new home had one floor and part of a second, and con- 
tained two bedsteads and numberless featherbeds for extra guests. In 
one corner stood a box stove for the use of the family. The guests 
cooked on campfires outside. The structure was large enough for two 
families and was called a double house. Sheets then formed the only 
partitions. Floors were of split logs and doors were blankets. One of 
James Allen’s first enterprises was the erection of a sawmill, need for 
which was apparent. 

The new arrivals were much too busy to bemoan the loss of friends, 
servants, or household conveniences. John Allen’s enthusiasm over 
the possibilities of the city was contagious. His wife caught his 
vision and encouraged his many schemes for progress. She brought 
refinements of living, gentility, and steadfast courage to the enterprise. 
Elizabeth Allen, John’s mother, was manager of the household and 
doer of the many dreary tasks. Her daughter-in-law, Ann, was less 
typical as a pioneer. 

Like the knights of old who laid their trophies at the feet of their 
ladies, John Allen did deeds of derring-do for the sake of his wife. 
The new city was a trophy he brought to his bride. Its very name— 
Ann Arbor—was a banner that proclaimed his devotion. 

Tradition has given us several versions of the naming of the settle- 
ment. Most popular is a pretty story of the trysting place of the two 
Anns, great friends who met in an arbor built for them by their hus- 
bands. A bronze tablet erected in 1924 marks the supposed site of this 
arbor, and hot waxes the controversy over this location when descend- 
ants of pioneers convene. If such an arbor existed, it must have been 
the rude home in which John Allen and Mr. and Mrs. Rumsey first 
lived, preserved and used by the women. 

The account of James T. Allen says: 


The name of Ann Arbor was given to the Village in this way: The pro- 
prietors John Allen and Walker Rumsey desired to give a name to the 
Village that would memorize them or their families in some way; and as 
both their wives’ names were Ann, the[y] agreed to call it after them; 
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and having built an Arbor in which they lived for a time, the [y] concluded 
to add “Arbor” to the name of their wives, hence the name “Ann Arbor.”® 

James T. Allen also says that his brother and Rumsey “had the 
county seat established there [in Ann Arbor] before our arrival . . . 
on the 16th day of the same month [October, 1824].” This is borne 
out by a plat of the city, made by John Allen and dated May 25, 
1825.19 Six months after the arrival of his family he had laid out a 
complex city, at whose center was a courthouse square. It was required 
that land for a courthouse be given to establish a county seat. To 
balance this gift of cleared land by Allen, Rumsey donated a square 
for a jail. At the time of the plat, the land was actually used for vege- 
table gardens. City blocks were laid out and a few lots were marked 
with x as taken. Streets, called First, Second and Third, were parallel 
to one named Division, which divided Allen’s eighty acres from Rum- 
sey’s. Allen’s Creek winds down from a “Range” which may have been 
pasture land. One street, crossing those named, is plainly Ann Street, 
without the “arbor.” No city name appears, nor is any arbor indi- 
cated on the plat, but in the William L. Clements Library is a receipt 
from Nathaniel Currier, dated 1837, made out to John Allen for copies 
of the map of “Ann Arbour,” which was this map. No copies have 
been found. 

An account published in 1875 states that 
Mr. Allen being of an adventurous disposition, left his family, and explored 
the North west, and settled in Michigan Territory in what is now Wash- 
ington [sic] County, laid off the town Ann Arbor, naming it after his wife. 
He desired her to follow him, which she did, in a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney. She underwent many privations and hardships incident to a new 
country.12 

That Mary Ann Rumsey was memorialized in the naming of the 
town was probably merely a happy coincidence. The plat was Allen’s, 
the vision was his, and the naming was his with Rumsey’s consent. 
As for “arbor,” the word is Latin for tree. Mrs. Ellet’s version is: 

The Indian name, Washtenong, signified grand or beautiful. . . . It [the 
county seat of Washtenaw] was called Arbor on account of the noble 
aspect of the original site of the village, which was a burr oak opening, 
resembling an arbor laid out and cultivated by the hand of taste.!? 


®Allen account in the William L. Clements Library. 
10In the William L. Clements Library. 

11§taunton Spectator, December 21, 1875. 

12Ellet, Pioneer Women, 377. 
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Still another version is that this opening was termed “an arbor” 
before Allen’s exploration. A husband homesick for his wife, Ann, 
and another accompanied by his wife, also Ann, and a name is born 
by adding a letter. To rationalize it, the men may have called their 
rude home the arbor. It is almost certain that the sini was for many 
years, “Ann Arbour.” 

At any rate, the name was euphonious and had meaning. To this 
day, there is not another Ann Arbor in the world. And whether or 
not Mrs. Rumsey shared in the original naming, Ann Allen always 
considered that the town was hers, a gift from her husband. Bravely 
contending against an environment for which she was unfitted, she 
was upheld not only by her mother-in-law’s valiant and practical aid, 
but by the special sense of personal possession that the name Ann 
Arbor gave her. Through the years, John Allen assumed duty after 
duty. Post office, court, schools, roads and later railroads, mills, stores, 
church, hotels, militia, farms and, above all, homes were furthered by 
the ubiquitous Allen. As wildcat money became all too plentiful and 
the country fell into the panic of 1837, many of his enterprises failed. 
He struggled to back them, and more failed. No word of complaint 
is recorded on the part of his wife. 

Mary Ann Rumsey, in the meantime, had little time for contempla- 
tion of the honor done her in the naming of the young town. She 
cooked for hordes of travelers at what became known as the Wash- 
tenaw Coffee House. And she did her cooking over a fireplace and in 
an outdoor oven. Her husband was busy with real estate development 
and town affairs, as was Allen. Walker Rumsey was, indeed, chosen 
first justice of the peace. But in 1827 he died. Mrs. Rumsey remained 
a useful, respected resident, the proprietress of the Washtenaw Coffee 
House, until she married a Mr. Van Fossen and moved to Indiana, 
after which her memory in Ann Arbor faded. Those who had known 
her called her “prominent” in the pioneer days. It was whispered that 
she had been unhappily married in the east before meeting Mr. Rum- 
sey,!8 and that she had once had a child who had died tragically. 
Her second and third ventures into matrimony indicate a continued 
faith in the state. Time and again, the pioneer families consisted of a 
succession of wives for one man, each with several children. Mrs. 


13E}let, Pioneer Women, 380. 
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Rumsey’s record to the contrary indicates rugged health. She was an 
ideal working partner for Rumsey, the explorer. Her previous un- 
happiness may have stiffened her spirit for her not always pleasant 
duties. 

The father of John Allen likewise died early in the history of the 
new village, a year after Rumsey. Elizabeth Allen, his widow, lived 
for four years thereafter in Virginia again. She returned to Ann Arbor 
in 1832 to rear the motherless children of her son James T. Allen. 
The wedding of James T. and Abby, or Abigail, Maynard on March 
5, 1826, had been one of the social highlights of the settlement. James 
T. had wanted a wedding like that of the other Virginia Allen’s 
wilderness or no, and his mother said of it later: “We invited every- 
body in the village, and had as good a supper as could be got up.” 14 

Abby Allen died; and her sister Maria became the wife of James 
Crawford Allen, bore three children, and died. Of James Crawford 
Allen’s six children, only two of Maria’s daughters survived beyond 
early childhood. This toll of infants was common at that day. A child 
of his third wife, Ruth Croft, also reached maturity, the one of her 
three so destined. 

Counting John Allen’s two children by his first wife, Grandmother 
Elizabeth Allen had five grandchildren to bring up. Just as she tried 
to make her pioneer son’s wedding like the weddings of her other 
children, she tried to rear her grandchildren like her own seven chil- 
dren. “I laid out to have no less than a dozen,” !® she confided to 
Mary Clark, and a dozen had matriarch Elizabeth Allen in the end. 
She was to outlive three of her children and eventually to die at 
eighty-five in Ann Arbor. Her backing of her son John included 
boarding Miss Hopey Johnson, the teacher in his school, at a time 
when the Allens themselves had not a bed apiece. 

John Allen was a good provider. He early made an agreement with 
the Indians to exchange supplies, and encouraged the new settlers 
to raise cattle, sheep, and garden truck. A tannery followed the thriv- 
ing animal husbandry; soon a tailor shop came, staffed by Lorrin 
Mills, lately from Buffalo; a blacksmith’s shop opened; several gen- 
eral stores came along. By 1827, when a county court was held, the 
population was four or five hundred, as contrasted with forty at the 


14E}let, Pioneer Women, 384. 
15Ellet, Pioneer Women, 385. 
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Fourth of July celebration of 1825. Allen studied law, was a marshal, 
ran a tavern called the Mansion House, was an agent of the Manual 
Labor School, was of course village president, and later twice was a 
state senator. He led the movement for free public schools. In 1826, 
he and his family were prime movers in the founding of the Presby- 
terian church. In this we see the fine hand of his wife, whose first 
husband had been a son of a Presbyterian minister. 

Other early Presbyterians were Harriet Parsons and her parents, 
Roswell and Agnes; Orville Barnes; and the seven sons of Asa Mills. 
With two others, these Mills boys formed a band which furnished 
music for all occasions, lively or solemn. All seven were teetotalers, 
most rare in a community which was virtually oiled by whiskey. 
Lorrin Mills made schoolmarm Harriet Parsons a bride and put up 
a brick house for her. Her successor, Hopey Johnson, sister of Mrs. 
Sylvanus Noble, followed suit by marrying Henry Noble, a cousin 
from the east. In fact, a long train of teachers married in the pioneer 
settlement. 

Many “old maids,” those drudges who, unpaid and sometimes un- 
appreciated, made it possible for wives to bear and rear children while 
helping to establish the rapidly growing community, did find husbands 
and homes. But the few who did not marry made a contribution 
which must not be omitted in a story from the distaff side. One of 
these was Miss Emeline J. Waite. Miss Emeline was known as a 
“character” in a settlement where all were individualists. This was 
by reason of her insistence on the outlandish idea of votes for women. 
She came from Cayuga County, New York, with her brother, Benja- 
min Whedon Waite and his family. Mr. Waite was a farmer, a 
substantial citizen who became a state legislator from Dexter. Aunt 
Emeline had a hand in the upbringing of his five children, and made 
them, as far as she could, strong-minded like herself. For many years 
she was engaged to marry a courageous suitor, but as she put it, she 
“Just never got around to it,” so busy was she kept. Her enthusiasm 
for women’s rights grew with her years, and she lived to a ripe 
old age.® 

By prerogative, the firstcomer named each town. Captain John Dix 
of Massachusetts thus laid out Dixboro. He brought with him his 


16Interview with Mrs. Pauline Waite Skarshaug, Ann Arbor. 
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gentle wife, who was ladylike and not a woman of action; his chil- 
dren; and a cousin, Miss Frances Trask, who was decidedly the pioneer 
type. In emergencies the family relied on “Cousin Frances,” “a belle 
somewhat on the Amazon order,” ready with her tongue, having 
“piquency of wit, force of character, and a sort of happy audacity,” 
according to Mary Clark.!7 At one time Miss Trask was engaged to 
marry a cousin of John Dix, but in one of those quarrels common to 
lovers afflicted with the ague, the two parted forever. She was one 
of the best shots in the country and a horsewoman of note. She could 
cut off the head of a chicken with her gun, was the life of picnics, 
and seldom let pass an opportunity to make a satirical speech. 

Politics in the settlement were largely local issues and personalities. 
Parties and national issues did not enter into the territorial govern- 
ment nor the county. But one live contest spread from western New 
York and caused a split in neighborliness. The abduction and sup- 
posed drowning of William Morgan, who was charged with being 
about to expose secrets of the Masons in Batavia, New York, lighted 
a fire against all Masons. The crime was never proved, but the political 
party called Anti-Mason became strong. In Ann Arbor and the county, 
two men led it: John Allen and Judge Samuel W. Dexter. Together 
they owned a newspaper, The Western Emigrant, which was avowedly 
Anti-Mason in sentiment. The disputed abduction occurred in 1826; 
The Western Emigrant began publication in 1829. 

Not only did the settlers take sides on the Masonic issue, but some 
came west to escape the wrath of Anti-Masons in the states. One of 
these was Judge William R. Thompson, who had been sheriff of 
Niagara County, in whose jail Morgan had been held illegally. He 
was notorious but safe in Michigan. At a picnic, Judge Thompson 
inadvisedly teased Frances Trask for liking meat. Her ready retort 
was, “I am fond of meat; you of blood,” and great was the discomfiture 
of the legal gentleman. Another man, annoyed by her sallies, chose 
to call her “Miss Trash,” and at a dinner a woman went even farther. 
She gave a toast: “When Boston next takes an emetic, I hope it will 
turn its head towards the ocean.” Miss Trask was merely amused. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Dix left the county and went to Texas, Frances 
Trask was “the nerve of them all. She packed up everything, dressed 
the children one by one, placing them on a chair with orders not to 


17Ellet, Pioneer Women, 396-400. 
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move, and with cheerful alacrity arranged everything.” Texas was 
good for her whose bold spirit the Dixboro neighbors had deplored. 
There she established a young ladies’ seminary, for which she was 
granted a large tract of land. Two years later she visited Dixboro, and 
—to everybody’s amazement—had grown quiet and dignified. Later 
she married in Texas. Shortly, however, she was a widow. She re- 
mained very handy with a gun. One story has it that she shot a 
Mexican who had tried to force his way into the Dix house. We trust 
that her skill had nothing to do with the early demise of her spouse. 

Mrs. Asa Smith came to Ann Arbor on foot with her husband and 
a year-old daughter, Lettice, in May, 1824, before the Allen family 
had arrived. They carried the child and some of their luggage on 
their backs. The road was said to be fresh and pleasant at that season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith spent the first night at Ten Eyck’s Tavern near 
the present Dearborn; the second at Woodruff’s Grove; and the third 
and three weeks thereafter with Mr. and Mrs. Rumsey in Ann Arbor. 
In November, 1825, Mrs. Smith bore a son, named Elisha Walker 
Rumsey Smith. The boy was to have received a lot in the new city, 
but before the deed was made out, both he and Mr. Rumsey had 
died. Asa Smith was a carpenter who built in all thirteen houses, in 
each of which his family lived until he had built another and had 
sold the former.!® Mrs. Smith, in addition to trudging on foot for 
such a distance, must have moved thirteen times. It is hard to tell 
which trial demanded the greater fortitude, for it is well known that 
three moves are as good as a fire. 

Samuel W. Dexter bought land eight miles beyond Ann Arbor, up 
the Huron River, in 1824 and erected a house, which he sold to 
Charles B. Taylor. He then built a sawmill on Mill Creek. In 1828 he 
married Millicent Bond, a younger sister of Mrs. Salmon Matthews, 
who had come from Massachusetts the year before. The home he 
built in Dexter is still known as a mansion, for it was of sawed wood. 
This domicile became the post office, the place of worship, and the 
political center of Dexter. 

In 1824 Mrs. Nathaniel Noble set out from Geneva, New York, 
with her husband, two tiny children; and her husband’s brother 
Sylvanus, his wife, and six children. They crossed Lake Erie in a 


18History of Washtenaw County, 1040. 
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schooner and came into the Detroit River. Later, in describing their 
arrival, she said that 

The city of Detroit was filthy; the streets were filled with Indians and 
low French. ... We spent two days there, then went on.... We travelled 
all day by ox teams, only ten miles. ... We started again, walking because 
of the deep mud. . . . and were three miles from Ypsilanti by night. My 
feet were so swollen I could hardly walk. ... Where Ypsilanti now stands, 
there was only one building, an old trading house. ... An Indian squaw 
follawed me with her papoose, determined to trade babies. At last she gave 
it up. 

At the time of this arduous journey, Mrs. Noble was twenty-one 
years old. After a year in Ann Arbor, the first six weeks with Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen and the rest in their own cabins, both Noble brothers and 
their families decided to go on west in search of a more healthful 
climate. In Dexter they found a house and began each to build one 
for themselves. Harriet Noble herself hauled the stones for their 
chimney and did much of the masonwork. She stacked hay for the 
farm animals, helped to raise the rafters for the roof, and in general 
stepped out of woman’s sphere, although she had not been bred to 
do so. In December her husband was gone for fifteen days, during 
which time she could not bake bread for lack of flour, which he had 
gone to have ground. She shed tears when her little son begged for 
bread. 

Having built their house in spite of suffering from the almost uni- 
versal ague, Mr. and Mrs. Noble considered their hardships over. But 
Nathaniel Noble shot his hand to pieces in an accident, and his wife 
had to feed the cattle the hay she had stacked and do the other chores. 
Until other settlers came to Dexter and Mrs. Noble had neighbors 
nearby, her longing for company was almost unbearable. Both Mrs. 
Sylvanus Noble and Mrs. Charles B. Taylor were on farms at some 
distance, and both were busy with their own large families. Harriet 
Noble had to stay on her own farm to do housework, chores, and fire- 
making. She bore two children before her husband died of consump- 
tion, that dread scourge which came west with the settlers. 

The Nobles were typical of the many emigrants from New York 
and New England. Youthful, hopeful, ambitious, they felt confined 


19Ellet, Pioneer Women, 388-95. See also History of Washtenaw County, 
431-36. 
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and restricted on the ever smaller farms of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. Farmers by training, they sought more space. The large 
families of their forebears had divided and subdivided the land back 
east, and had also exploited it until it was no longer wooded nor even 
fertile. Nathaniel Noble sought health also. He and his wife left 
Ann Arbor because they hoped to escape the miasma from the river, 
and when they built near Dexter, they chose a site on higher land, 
away from the river and creek. It was the best they could do. In their 
long struggle, the brunt of the burden fell on the wife because she had 
what her husband had not, good health. She lived to old age. 

A bit older than Nathaniel and Harriet Noble were Orrin and 
Ann Thayer White, who came with three children from Palmyra, 
New York in 1824, and settled on a farm in Ann Arbor township 
independently of the Allen city of Ann Arbor. Orrin White when 
but a boy had enlisted in the army and had fought in a New York 
regiment during the War of 1812. He early became a captain in the 
Michigan militia and conducted volunteer troops on training days, 
using one of the few log houses in Ann Arbor as headquarters. Later 
he was made colonel. He was an active participant in the Toledo War. 
Mrs. White bore four more children in Michigan. The somewhat 
stereotyped tribute paid her in a biographical account does not bring 
out any remarkable traits, but will suffice to show what virtues were 
admired: 

As a faithful wife, a loving mother, and a true friend, her example may 
well be imitated. Too much praise cannot be given to such women, for if 
they receive not a share of this enviable meed, they will vanish out of 
sight, and a nondescript race will succeed them; worth nothing, and 
wanting in everything pure and blessed.2° 

Through the accounts of pioneer days in the county run references 
to danger from wolves, termed prairie wolves or gray wolves. The 
nightly howling has been called “the music of the forests” and mothers 
in the early years listened with trembling, conscious that their chil- 
dren slept in cabins whose only doors were blankets. Tales of their 
fear and sometimes their daring in attacking the wolves, are for the 
most part unauthenticated. But Orrin and Ann White left a record of 
one instance which is never doubted. They had an exceptional repu- 
tation for strict honesty, and no other account of theirs is exaggerated. 


20History of Washtenaw County, 1055. 
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The story has it that the Whites attended the 1825 Fourth of July 
celebration, as was natural in so patriotic a family, and that, unnoticed, 
their team of oxen escaped during the festivities. This necessitated 
the intrepid captain’s escorting his family home on foot, all the way 
from Woodruff’s Grove to their cabin up the Huron some five miles. 
The most authentic account puts the consequences mildly: “Their 
evening walk was made pleasant by the howling of the wolves, a 
kind of nocturnal music frequently listened to by the early pioneers 
of Michigan.” *1 These gray wolves were cowardly, but especially in 
packs were nevertheless terrifying. They did not attack the Whites, 
nor as far as I can tell, anyone else. Like the Indians, their chief harm 
was done by causing fear; and like them, they shortly moved on to 
regions where white men had not entered. 

Men sometimes organized wolf hunts, as damage to stock was feared 
and sometimes realized. The last of these was held in the winter of 
1835, when the citizens of Ypsilanti and some of the farmers nearby 
got up a hunt and surrounded a tract of land. They succeeded in 
killing seven or eight deer, which were plentiful, but nary a wolf.?? 
Scientists believe the wolves were timber wolves, not coyotes.?* 

The Indians in the county were Potawatomi, almost universally 
friendly, and curious about white men’s ways. Some of the ladies 
trained Indian girls after a fashion and thus acquired servants of a 
sort. While timid women could not have relished the apparition of 
a blanketed Indian on the doorstep after dark, these Indians were 
really only a nuisance. They were natural gardeners and worked well 
with the whites in their gardens. Once in a while they went to Detroit 
or Malden for presents from the government, and alas, for firewater, 
and at these times the whites felt it best to leave them alone. 

Snakes were acutely terrifying to women who found them in the 
path to the spring or even in the cabin itself. And mosquitoes, which 
were never once considered the cause of the “fever and ager,” were 
legion. The region was a hotbed of malaria. Some of the pioneers 
shook on alternate days, others only once a week; and no quinine was 


21History of Washtenaw County, 1055. 

22History of Washtenaw County, 1105 

28Dr. William Burt, mammalogist, University of Michigan. Dr. Burt quotes 
Norman Wood of the University of Michigan, who recalled seeing timber wolves 
in the county in childhood. 
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yet available to cure the shakes, which seriously discommoded the 
plans of the settlers for work and play, their more sociable form of work. 

A local historian describes the log cabin with its huge fireplace and 
its kettle on a crane; its loom for weaving cloth; its one bed, with 
trundle bed or cradle, and a loft for the older children; its stools, one 
table, and few chairs. If the fire gave too little light for the reading 
of the family Bible at night, some fat was put in a saucer and a rag 
wick lighted from the fire. The usual meal served by the housewife 
was a platter of boiled potatoes, bread or johnnycake, and perhaps 
some meat, with so-called coffee made from toasted bread crusts or 
wheat. Bread was baked either in an oven built beside the fireplace 
or a tin reflector placed in front of the fire.4 

Michigan bedsteads were made of tamarack poles stripped of bark. 
Feather beds were laid on top of the cross poles. Two such tamarack 
poles were also used, bent, as runners for the early sleighs. Surmounted 
by a crate, the runners carried men to the mills in the winter. 

Cabins were raised, corn was husked in the fall, quilts were quilted, 
and dresses were sewed; all in concert. Such occasions were the social 
life of the pioneer. Weddings were most festive. Riding in oxcarts or 
on horseback, the people came from far and near to the house of, 
ordinarily, the bride. After the ceremony, performed by the circuit 
preacher, a huge supper was served. At the dance which was then in 
order, the groom usually wore a new Kentucky jean suit, and the 
bride a calico dress, the goods for which had come from Detroit. At 
about nine o'clock, a late hour indeed, friends of the bride put her 
to bed in the loft, and friends of the groom did the same for him. 
This regular part of the ceremony took the place of a honeymoon. 
Thus began the life of a couple. 

By the time the Irish and Germans came to the county in large 
numbers, conditions of life had greatly changed for the better. If 
among the Irish, who hired out as laborers, there were women, I do 
not know of them. The Germans were more prosperous, owned land, 
and brought their families. As early as 1825, Conrad Bessinger of 
Mannheim claimed land in the county, but he did not move there. 
A group of Wurtembergers, headed by Frederick (sometimes called 


24Nettie Idell Schepeler Van Der Worker, History of Earliest Ann Arbor, 
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Philip) Schilling, Jonathan Henry Mann, and Daniel F. Allmen- 
dinger, founded a colony in the early 1830’s.?5 

In 1824, Frau Heinrich Mann, born Louisa Heller, was living in 
Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, where her husband was subject to espionage 
and severe punishment because of his liberal tendencies. Of her ten 
children, only three, Louisa, Emanuel and Sophia, survived. In April 
of that year the husband, Jonathan Henry Mann, somehow obtained 
a passport and took ship for America, leaving his wife and children 
at home. In Philadelphia, Mann, an expert tanner, found unusual 
employment. He was sent to Mexico to teach the drying of fur and 
leather in a branch of a Philadelphia firm. He returned to Pennsyl- 
vania after six months and wrote to his wife, asking her to bring the 
children to America. 

Mrs. Mann had to make the fearsome trip without her husband. 
After waiting six weeks in Rotterdam, she and the three children 
endured a sea voyage of seventy-three days. Her husband was waiting 
for them in Reading, Pennsylvania. To Henry and Louisa Mann, 
united in America, the country spelled freedom from persecution and 
opportunity for their children. They were with other Germans; they 
had a home and a trade. During their three years in Reading, Henry 
Mann, probably told many a tale of his travels inland. In 1829 he took 
a trip to Michigan, during which he fell in with Frederick Schilling 
and Daniel Allmendinger, who lived in New York State. Both Mann 
and Allmendinger determined to go after their families and take up 
residence in Washtenaw County. 

Such a move, while it may have been inconvenient, cannot have 
held dread for a woman who had crossed the ocean. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mann could go almost all the way by water, up the Hudson, along 
the Erie Canal, and across Lake Erie. Young Sophia, aged five, evi- 
dently shared the excitement and fearlessness. She fell overboard in 
the Hudson River, and her father was obliged to dive in after her and 
fish her out. The family made the port of Detroit without further 
difficulty. Did the mother keep her hand on Sophia’s collar all that 
way? Very likely. It took them three more days to reach their land 


25John Andrew Russell, The Germanic Influence in the Making of Michigan, 
72, 89-92 (Detroit, 1927). See also History of Washtenaw County, 356-57, 
1017; Stephenson, Ann Arbor, 80; Samuel W. Beakes, Past and Present of 
Washtenaw County, Michigan, 238, 654-55, 658 (Chicago, 1906). 
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just beyond Ann Arbor by wagon. Mr. Mann bought a tannery and 
two lots, one lot for $12 and the other for a pair of shoes. He taught 
his son Emanuel his trade. 

Washtenaw County suited Henry Mann so well that he wrote to a 
brother-in-law in Wurtemberg, urging him to join them. Other Ger- 
mans came also. In droves, they invested their savings in farms. They 
were careful, skilled workers, unsparing in effort. Mrs. Mann, in 
addition to the everyday household chores of her American-born 
neighbors, toiled in the fields and garden and barn. She knew how to 
hoe, to milk cows, to shear sheep, and to card, spin, and weave the 
wool. 

The Wurtembergers lived somewhat west of Ann Arbor, in their 
own community and on the county farms. They spoke German, drank 
lager beer, sang German songs, played German games, and met in 
societies, always expanding in numbers. In a sense, they were a little 
German village, even while they thought in terms of American free- 
dom. Eventually they had a newspaper, printed in German, but ex- 
pressing the philosophy characteristic of the liberal group. 

It was Henry Mann who brought to America the one man largely 
responsible for the forming of this tight little village. In 1832, Mann 
petitioned the Evangelical Lutheran Mission at Basle, Switzerland, 
for a missionary pastor. In response came Frederick Schmid, who or- 
ganized his circuit pastorate at Ann Arbor, taking in Monroe, Detroit, 
and, later, other communities. Mrs. Mann had a hand in raising the 
money for the Ann Arbor church building, and after the pastor came, 
she took great delight in the church gatherings. 

In the 1850’s the Germans were building neat, light-colored brick 
houses. Their farms and cattle were famous, their thrift and industry, 
a by-word. Politically, they sided with the Republicans and the 
Abolitionists. Teutonic Michigan residents stayed put as many of the 
American-born ones did not. Some of their young men spread out to 
lands discovered by Schmid on his travels to convert the Indians, 
to be sure, but in general, the Germans were satisfied to remain on 
the land so graciously provided. Michigan was literally the answer to 
their prayers. 

Mrs. Mann was content to work hard and to rear her children to 
be God-fearing, good Americans. During her lifetime, Yankee and 
German elements of the county scarcely mingled, but were on friendly 
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terms. The Civil War brought out numbers of German-American 
volunteers, some of whom spoke no English. The Germans intermar- 
ried, went into the trades, took an interest in the coming of the state 
university to the county seat. They had good health, large families, 
and a desire for permanence. The influence of Louisa Mann and her 
kin remains in the county, and in the whole state. 

This cannot be said of such pioneers as John Allen. When Allen 
lost his fortune, he tried for some years to retrieve it, but in vain. 
Finally, in 1850 he went to California to seek gold. Surely here his 
dream would come true! But he died a year later, of a “mountain 
fever,” and great was the sorrow in Washtenaw County. His widow 
went home to Virginia with her daughter Sarah. There she lived 
with Sarah, who married, until she was seventy-eight years old. She 
had before her death been blind and deaf for many years. James T. 
Allen and his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Allen, continued in Ann Arbor 
until the mother’s death in 1861, when the son moved to Chicago 
with his family. 

Family records of the Allens, preserved at the University of Mich- 
igan, must suffice to keep their memory green in the city they founded. 
All of these, with one exception, have been published in some form. 
The exception is a letter of advice from Ann Allen to her daughter,”® 
which here appears in entirety: 


For MY DAUGHTER SARAH ANN ALLEN: 


Your reputation is in a great measure, in your own hands; and your 
character is, with divine assistance, to be formed by yourself. You will, 
therefore, be courteous to all with whom you associate, but intimate with 
very few; and these well known and tried friends. Let rigid virtue and the 
strictest modesty characterize your deportment. Let piety place her signet 
on your brow; and let religion be your diadem. These will prove to you 
an impervious shield, for beyond all controversy, pure and undefiled re- 
ligion is the most secure and impenetrable armor with with [sic] which a 
female can be clad. Avoid the society of every one and more especially of 
the male sex, who scoffs at religion. For whatever pretensions a man may 
make to morality, those pretensions are not to be regarded if he make 
light of religion, or, at the best, his pretended morality may always with 
propriety be questioned; and should therefore be viewed with a scrutiniz- 
ing and zealous eye. Avoid the appearance of evil, set your face against 
vice, in every shape despise the gambler debauchee and the sot, for you 
can have no respect for those whose actions thus proclaim to the world 


26In the William L. Clements Library. 
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that they have none for themselves. With such have no communion and 
with regard to the worthless and profligate of your own sex, avoid them 
as you would the pestilence. Pay great attention to the suggestions and 
kind counsels (of true friends). You cannot tell true friends on short ac- 
quaintance; it takes time and reflection. And if they prove themselves to be 
true friends prize them. It is a gem rarely to be found. Purify your [mind 
crossed out] soul each morning with private and due devotion, implore 
God’s blessing on all your lawful undertakings; and make his holy word 
the man of your counsel, and you can hardy [sic] fall into error. Be oblig- 
ing, polite and respectful to all that is worthy of notice. Cultivate habits 
of industry. Act well thy part and do not dishonor thy parentage. 

Live in the fear and love of God. Confide in his goodness. Keep holy 
the Sabbath day. Be honest in your dealings. Be very temperate in all your 
pleasures. Attend to your health, vary your habit or dress as the state of 
the air and the nature of exercise are varied. Treat all classes of people 
with whom you associate with civility; and the more respectable part of 
community with attention and politeness. Allow not yourself to go abroad 
alone. Let your diversions be decent and well timed so not to interfere with 
necessary business. Never “follow the multitude” to do evil. And if 
sinners entice consent thou not. Be modest and deliberate in your con- 
versation. Never be bold or impertinent in the presence of superiors. (Let 
your adorn be that of a meek and quiet spirit.) Improve your leisure 
moments in the cultivation of your mind and in the perusal of moral, re- 
ligious and philosophical essays: to the neglect of novels, which too often 
abound with impure sentiments and neglect not the daily perusal of your 
Bible. Listen to the conversation of the wise and the thinking part of 
community. Lay up their maxims, for in so doing you will increase in 
wisdom. If you steadily adhere to these rules my dear Sarah and govern 
your department thereby you can hardly fail to form and support a char- 
acter for probity and uprightness which will secure you the esteem and 
respect of all. Now my dear child when you read these lines (reflect) 
that it is the sentiments of a mother who loves you more than she can 
give utterance to expression. Cherish them, and practice them, and it will 
render you useful to yourself and your fellow being and when I am no 
more may this speak as one from the dead. My prayer is for your present 
& eternal happiness. 

Your affectionate mother, 


Ann I. ALLEN 


None of our other subjects would have written such a letter. It 
reveals why Ann Allen, aristocrat from Virginia, never took her right- 
ful position as leader in a still rough society. Consider what must 
have been her opinion of Harriet Noble, Sarah Bryan—and of Frances 
Trask. She who advised her daughter never to go abroad, that is, out, 
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alone saw around her every day instances of worse behavior, such as 
climbing on the roof to put a stone in the chimney. 

If we are to build a composite pioneer woman of the county, we 
must leave Ann Allen out. This composite woman would be young, 
enthusiastic, optimistic, courageous to fortitude, independent yet 
adept in partnership. She would bear her children as a matter of 
course, nurse them, and lose several after doing her best against ill- 
ness. Of such women, working side by side with men, was the terri- 
tory compounded. They were making a state and a nation. 





Michigan on Canvas 


OvER ONE HUNDRED THIRTY YEARS AGO Lewis Cass, Michigan’s 
territorial governor, unwittingly supplied the theme for the “Michi- 
gan on Canvas” art collection, unveiled early this year in Detroit. 
Cass was the author of the state motto, Si quaeris peninsulam amoe- 
nam circumspice; “If you seek a pleasant peninsula, look about you.” 

In October, 1946, the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit commis- 
sioned ten American artists to follow Cass’ admonition and record 
their observations on canvas. On February 6, 1947, Governor Kim 
Sigler officially introduced the resultant collection of about one hun- 
dred paintings to the people of the state at its premiere showing in 
the Hudson store. The Governor is honorary chairman of the com- 
mittee of over one hundred outstanding Michigan citizens who were 
asked to sponsor the collection. 

All of the ten artists who contributed canvases are nationally recog- 
nized. They were chosen by an advisory board of seven directors, 
or former directors, of Michigan art museums, and were commis- 
sioned through the Associated American Artists of New York. They 
were free to choose their own specific subjects, although they re- 
ceived generalized assignments to avoid duplication of material. No 
restrictions were placed on them as to style or medium. 

Thanks to this freedom, “Michigan on Canvas” is an admirably 
varied collection representing wide coverage of the state: its indus- 
tries, agriculture, natural resources, cities and towns, and its recrea- 
tion facilities. 

The artists found much to paint that is historically significant, as 
well as “pleasant.” John DeMartelly’s two pictures, “Tulip Farm at 
Holland” and “Tulip Festival, Holland,” honor the descendants of 
the Dutch immigrants who came to Michigan a century ago seeking 
religious freedom, and stayed to enrich the state both culturally and 
economically. 

Another DeMartelly picture, “Capital City,” is reminiscent of the 
state’s early days. In 1847 the capital was moved from Detroit to 
Lansing, and in 1871 the present building—subject of DeMartelly’s 
canvas—was begun. 
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The nineteenth century scramble for Michigan’s wealth in virgin 
timber is commemorated by several artists. Arnold Blanch’s “The 
Forest” emphasizes the density and height of the state’s untouched 
forests, and the Bunyanesque stature of the hordes of lumberjacks 
who swarmed over Michigan, broadax in hand. Aaron Bohrod’s “Old 
House, Bay City,” testifies to the wealth of the Saginaw Valley lum- 
ber barons of the 1860's and later. It is a drawing of a pretentious 
mansion, characteristically gingerbread in architecture and enclosed 
by the inevitable iron fence. Adolph Dehn’s “North Michigan 
Jungle” is stark evidence of the devastation that fire brought to Mich- 
igan’s forests before the day of the forest ranger. 

Three pictures by Joe Jones recall the bustling days in the copper 
country after its first mines were opened in 1865 on the sites of old 
Indian mine pits: “Ancient Ore Docks at Eagle Harbor,” “Aban- 
doned Copper Mine,” and “Old Mine at Hancock.” Other of his 
pictures in the collection show modern copper and iron mining oper- 
ations in the Upper Peninsula. 

Doris Lee preserves the memory of two structures characteristic of 
agricultural Michigan. “Little House” pictures the prim, frame, 
single-family house, with neatly manicured lawn and tulip bed, that 
was the pride of many a small-town or rural family in the seventies 
and eighties. “The Little Red Schoolhouse” is a precise painting of 
one of the small brick buildings that are part of Michigan’s school 
system—established in 1837 as one of the first free educational sys- 
tems in the country. Such schoolhouses are now slowly vanishing in 
favor of fewer and larger consolidated schools to which country chil- 
dren commute in busses. 

Other pictures in the collection may ultimately become important 
historically because they provide artistic documentation of the state 
as it is today. One of them is “Downtown Detroit” by Carlos Lopez, 
showing the contrast between the city’s older buildings and the sky- 
scrapers that shot up during the 1920's. 

Among others that may help future historians to interpret the 
Michigan of the 1940’s are Lopez’ scenes of automobile assembly 
lines; David Fredenthal’s paintings of lake freighters and their crews 
and his powerful “Foundry”; Ogden Pleissner’s “Locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie”; Zoltan Sepeshy’s pictures of commercial fishermen and fish- 
ing villages; and DeMartelly’s “Detroit Skyline.” 
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The collection is being sent on tour of the state for the next year 
or two so that as many people as possible may see it. It was shown 
in the State Capitol at Lansing in March and will be exhibited at 
the Michigan State Fair in Detroit September 3 to 12. 

The pictures are varied as to style and subject matter just as Mich- 
igan’s resources, manufactures, population, and history are varied. 
Taken as a whole, the collection forms an admirable panorama and 
preserves on canvas an unique record of the present-day state. The J. L. 
Hudson Company is to be commended for providing this artistically 
and historically valuable resource for Michigan. 














Michigan News 


On December 31, 1947 roe Hisroricat Society or Micnican had 
659 members. This was an increase of 278 over 1946. Of these mem- 
bers one was life, five organizational and three family. All except 
twenty were residents of Michigan. 

The increase of 278 for the year 1947 is significant. It means that 
an influx of new blood into the Historical Society has begun. The 
increase in membership and the total membership of the Historical 
Society, although small for a state with a population of over six mil- 
lion people, is encouraging. It represents an increased interest in the 
Historical Society and its activities. 

Along with the increase in membership has come an increase in 
the activities of the Historical Society. Functioning actively on be- 
half of the society is a committee on bibliography whose first project, 
in co-operation with a similar committee of the Michigan Library 
Association, is the compilation of a list of Michigan newspaper hold- 
ings in Michigan. A community celebrations committee has offered 
its advice and assistance to those Michigan communities which have 
an anniversary to celebrate. An exhibit committee has laid plans for 
the display of historical material not only at the meetings of the 
society itself, but at the meetings of educational and other allied 
groups. A legislative committee was of material assistance to the His- 
torical Commission in discussing its program and appropriation be- 
for the 1948 legislature. The activities of the membership committee 
of the society have been indicated by the increase in membership. Of 
great significance to historical work in the state has been the program 
developed and the projects outlined by the committee on education 
and publication, which a held a three-day program at Higgins Lake 
July 11-12-13, 1947, and which will hold a second conference at 
Higgins Lake July 9-10-11, 1948. 

More people should know of the Historical Society of Michigan 
and of its activities. As a member you are asked to invite your friends 
and acquaintances to join the society. Membership dues are $3.00 a 
year. The growth of the society is in no small measure dependent 
upon your interest in it. 
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Following the plan inaugurated in the June, 1947 issue of the 
magazine, the editor is publishing in this issue a list of new members 
in the society as of December 31, 1947. New members are listed 
according to county and city. Check the list to see who is a member. 
Send the names of those whom you think should join the society to 
the secretary of the Historical Society of Michigan, Lansing, and a 
letter inviting them to join will be mailed from the secretary's office. 
In order to enable you to ascertain just who is currently a member 
of the society, a list of those persons who were dropped from the 
membership rolls in 1947 follows the list of new members. Conse- 
quently by striking the names which appear on this list from the list 
in the June, 1947 issue, you can ascertain who are currently mem- 
bers of the society. 





MICHIGAN MEMBERS 
ALLEGAN Battle Creek 
Allegan Belding, Dr. Ralph C. 
Axe, John J. Morse, Edward J. 
Burnips Marshall 
Golden, Herbert Stebbins, Stowell C. 
ALPENA Tekonsha 
Alpena Clark, Meredith G. 
White, Ella M. CASS 
Marcellus 
ARENAC " 
Standish Sweet, Harrison D. 
Butler, Amos H. CHIPPEWA 
Sault Ste. Marie 
BAY Kemp, C. Ernest 
; Bay City Newton, Stanley D. 
Stindt, Waldemar K. CLINTON 
BENZIE Ovid 
Frankfort Bates, Dr. Bion L. 
Anger, Byron St. Johns 
Bronson EMMET 
Bodley, Elwyn J. Harbor Springs 
CALHOUN —> 
Albion Ettawageshik, Fred 


Sebastian, Hugh 


Maeser, William H. 
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Petoskey 
Kilborn, Harriet L. 


GENESEE 
Flint 
Gorman, Michael A. 
Johnson, Mrs. Norman 
Manney, J. J. 


HOUGHTON 
Hancock 
Breault, Rev. D. J. 
Laurium 
Lucchesi, Ina M. 


HURON 
Harbor Beach 
Mizener, Car! R. 
Pettit, Charles 


INGHAM 

East Lansing 
Down, W. Jack 
Fee, Walter R. 
Foster, Fred W. 
Fyan, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. CF) 
Hamil, George L. 
Kirk, Russel 
Quimby, Robert S. 
Stutz, Frederick H. 
Vander Velde, Alice 


Lansing 
Anderson, Bruce E. 
Ballard, Byron L. 
Bass, Dr. A. W. 
Bates, D. E. 
Brisbin, John F. 
Coleman, Joseph C. 
Fineout, Harvey C. 
Ludlum, Dr. L. C. 
Matthews, James O. 
Morse, Robert M. 
Moulton, V. V. 
Rees, Louise F. 
Schidner, Walter C. 
Smith, Mrs. George D. 
Snyder, Dr. L. M. 


Stebbins, C. Rowland 
Traver, Clara 
Vincent, Paul 


Mason 
Dart, D. C. 
Hudson, Melrose 
O'Sullivan, Dr. Gertrude 


Okemos 
Loughin, Esther B. 
IONIA 
Ionia 
Gould, Mrs. Maynard 
Moore, Mrs. Donald 


IOSCO 
Tawas City 
Giddings, A. E. 


IRON 
Crystal Falls 
Larson, H. F. 


ISABELLA 

Mt. Pleasant 
Beck, E. C. 
Central Michigan College (O) 
Knapp, Austin 
Martin, Frances 
Poor, Gerald L. 
Smith, Woodward C. 
Wheeler, George R. 


JACKSON 
Concord 
Douglas, Mrs. Leon L. 


Grass Lake 
McKeeby, Maude Sweet 


KALAMAZOO 

Kalamazoo 
Blair, Harold 
Doubleday, Donald B. 
Farrell, Charles H. 
Hunt, Mate Graye 
Praus, Alexis A. 
Taylor, Merrill W. 
Van Valkenburg, Wade 
Yntema, Otto 
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Schoolcraft 
Gilchrist, F. D. 


KENT 

Cedar Springs 
Weaver, Maud 

Grand Rapids 
Bryce, Jessie L. 
Chapin, G. E. 
de Graaf, Mrs. G. Harry 
Droste, Dr. James C. 
Finley, E. B. 
Lamoreaux, J. Boyd 
Meyer, Fred H. 
Middleton, Louis V. 
Mudge, Edson H. 
Ortt, Loretta M. 
Roberts, Catherine Peck 
Thomas, Maurice F. 
Van Kuiken, Evert 
Withey, Elizabeth C. 
Wheeler, Rev. Clark S. 


LENAWEE 
Britton 
Sturtevant, Nina 


MACKINAC 
Mackinac Island 
Flanagan, Elizabeth 
Mackinac Historical Society 


Phillimore, Mr. and Mrs. Miles G. W. 


(F) 
MACOMB 
St. Clair Shores 
Dobson, Mary Lou 
Utica 

Gibbing, Naomi 

Washington 
Cannon, Irving D. 


MANISTEE 
Bear Lake 
Goodreau, Maurice 
Manistee 
Larsen, Marian H. 
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Onekama 
Alkire, Bessie S. 


MARQUETTE 
Ishpeming 
Gries, Walter F. 
Marquette 
Allen, Max P. 
Halverson, Lynn 


MECOSTA 
Big Rapids 
Block, O. Wilson 
Burch, Foster C. 
Classon, Ruth 
Gabel, Harry J. 
Hanchett, Arthur K. 
Klesner, E. Gaynelle 
Murdock, J. Milton 
Stewart, Robert C. 
Yeo, Dr. Gordon H. 
Zetterstedt, Dr. Arthur 
Morley 
McAlvey, Donald G. 


MIDLAND 
Midland 
Coanes, Chester L. 
Moore, Mary Clarke 


MISSAUKEE 
Moorestown 
Whipple, Mrs. Alfred 


MONROE 
Monroe 
McMichael, Mildred 


MONTCALM 
Greenville 
Sorensen, Mrs. N. P. 


MUSKEGON 
Casnovia 
Rathbun, Claude W. 
Muskegon 
Cord, Albert W. 
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OAKLAND 
Birmingham 
Coulter, Clark C. 
Steele, F. Earle 
Ferndale 
Hogle, Erwin L. 
Orchard Lake 
Swastek, Rev. Joseph 
Pleasant Ridge 
Anderson, Marguerite H. 


Pontiac 
Distel, Lawrence J. 


OCEANA 
Shelby 
Royal, RexR. 


OTTAWA 
Grand Haven 
Babcock, Earl H. 
Bell, Helen M. 
Meyer, Frank 
Holland 
Arendshorst, Bernard 
Brower, Dr. John J. 
Donnelly, John Fenlon 
Keppel, Ruth 
Lindeman, Marvin C. 
Ross, Metta J. 
Vander Meulen, Cornelius 
Vander Velde, Dr. O. 
Visscher, Mrs. Arthur A. 
Weaver, Mrs. Duncan 
Zeeland 
Moerdyk, P. T. 


PRESQUE ISLE 
Rogers City 


Ferdelman, Nina M. 
Getzinger, Renata M. 


SAGINAW 
Birch Run 
Beach, Sylvia 
Frankenmuth 
Pietsch, Frank 
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Oakley 
Haak, Ethel 

Saginaw 
Boyd, Walter M. CL) 
Catterfeld, Edward F. 
Cotter, Elizabeth 
Coyne, Velma 
Damer, Donald H. 
Frisch, Ottilia M. 
Gage, Mrs. William Glover 
Grube, J. Robert 
Hanson, Mrs. Edgar 
Kennedy, Ralph S. 
Liebermann, Julius R. 
Lockwood, Mark J. 
McClure, Grace 
Nehmer, Alvin W. 
O'Reilly, Thomas D. 
Picard, Frank A. 
Plambeck, Paul F. 
Polson, Robert H. 
Presprich, Otto 
Scheall, Mr. and Mrs. Jack CF) 
Schoen, Frank R. 
Stevens, Mrs. Frederick 
Turnbull, George W. 
Whiting, Lewis L. 
Wickes, H. R. 
Wiese, Charles W., Jr. 


ST. JOSEPH 
Constantine 


Culp, Arthur N. 


Sturgis 
Freeman, George D. 
Peck, Martin E. 
Winger, Paul M. 


WASHTENAW 
Ann Arbor 

Abbott, Waldo 

Adams, Randolph G. 
Angell, Carleton W. 
Bradshaw, John W. 
Burklund, Carl E. 

Church, Mike 
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Davis, Sarita 

Goodrich, Francis L. D. 
Hall, Mrs. L. P. 
Hazzard, Mrs. A. S. 
Lorch, Emil 

Smith, Clyde M. 

Timm, Charlotte Palmer 


Ypsilanti 
Anderson, Carl R. 
Fagerstrom, S. E. 
George, Dr. Edward S. 
Munson, J. M. 
O’Connor, M. Ethel 
Roscoe, Alice J. 
Walton, Ivan H. 
Williams, Laura 


WAYNE 
Dearborn 


Fredeen, H. E. 
Labodie, George 
Lewis, Ferris 

Maples, Mrs. Lysander 
Moore, J. E. 
Pollakowski, Eleanor 
Smith, Arthur M. 
Whelpley, Mrs. Arthur 


Detroit 


Brown, Prentiss M. 
Burton, M. Agnes 
Clarke, Carl F. 
Courtney, Francis B. 
Crane, Helen M. 
Franklin, Dr. Leo M. 
Friedland, William 
Gray, Eleanor C. 
Grindley, Catherine E. 
Hamer, Alvin C. 
Hardy, Chloe M. 
Henry, David D. 
Henry, Thomas P. 
Hollowell, Margaret 
Hubbard, Julia M. 
Hudgins, Bert 
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Ireland, Mark L. 
Jaehnig, May S. 
Johnson, Mrs. John E. 
Jorgenson, Chester 
Little, E. R. 
McDonald, William A. 
McTeer, Wilson 
Miller, Raymond C. 
Moore, Mrs. Sherman 
Oldani, L. A. 

Reves, Haviland F. 
Shattuck, Marquis E. 
Simons, L. N. 
Stackpole, Stephen T. 
Sterne, Margaret 
Terrill, Lydia 

Wixom, Clyde 


Grosse Ile 
Callahan, Leo F. 
Campbell, Mrs. Edward D. 
Corbett, Sidney, III 


Grosse Pointe 


Bicknell, Dr. Frank B. 


Grosse Pointe Park 
Berry, Mrs. Raymond H. 


Highland Park 
McCormick, James P. 
Harper, A. D. 

Hathaway, Ellen C. 


Huntington Woods 
Beier, Carl F. 


Plymouth 
Hull, Warren C. 


Willow Run 
Gilpin, Alec R. 


WEXFORD 
Cadillac 
Crosby, Milo 


NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS 


ALABAMA 
Spring, Mrs. H. W., Florence 
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ARIZONA PENNSYLVANIA 
Wahl, Robert W., Phoenix Gillespie, Addaline W., Pittsburgh 
CALIFORNIA VIRGINIA 
Scharer, Norman B., Arcadia Peterson, Mrs. Gerald, Hilton Village 
White, Virginia, San Francisco WASHINGTON, D. C. 
COLORADO —a C. Bradford, Washington, 
a 1 am OF 
Cheney, Glen T., Boulder WISCONSIN 
CONNECTICUT Gard, Robert E., Madison 
Hart, Thomas C., Sharon 
nea FOREIGN MEMBERS 
Gillard, Kathleen I., Peoria CANADA 
Larson, David, Chicago Fort Malden National Historic Park, 
Wilson, Burt L., Chicago Amherstburg CO) 
INDIANA ENGLAND 
Eberhardt, Edward H., Fort Wayne B. F. Stevens and Brown, Ltd., London 
NEW YORK (0) RUSSIA 
TA, ES Ea Biblioteka Akademii Nauk USSR, 
OHIO Leningrad (O) 
Dancey, Lua M., Willoughby Gosinoizdat, Moscow (O) 


Persons who died or who failed to renew their dues in the Histori- 
cal Society of Michigan in the year 1947 were: 

George X. Allen, Bay City, Bay County; James E. Davidson, Bay 
City, Bay County; Miss Lennagene Rossman, Homer, Calhoun Coun- 
ty; Chester Burke, Saulte Ste. Marie, Chippewa County; J. M. C. 
Smith, Charlotte, Eaton County CH); W. R. Clarke, Grand Ledge, 
Eaton County; Rev. Antoine I. Rezek, Houghton, Houghton County 
(CH); Kenneth L .Carr, Lansing, Ingham County; Mrs. Marjorie A. 
Diamand, Lansing, Ingham County; Clarence S. Roe, Lansing, Ingham 
County; Albert J. Hall, Mason, Ingham County; Mrs. Della Leonard 
Stinchcombe, Mt. Pleasant, Isabella County; Charles A. Weissert, Kala- 
mazoo, Kalamazoo County (H); Rev. Henry Beets, Grand Rapids, Kent 
County; Leslie P. Jennings, Grand Rapids, Kent County; Mrs. Irene 
Pomeroy Shields, Grand Rapids, Kent County CH); Mildred Stryker, 
Grand Rapids, Kent County; Dr. William R. Vis, Grand Rapids, Kent 
County; Gardner Willard, Grand Rapids, Kent County; King Doyle, 
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Lowell, Kent County; Xenia Mason, Adrian, Lenawee County; Alvin 
Oehmke, Mt. Clemens, Macomb County; Edward R. Swett, Muske- 
gon, Muskegon County; Paul H. Parks, Grand Haven, Ottawa Coun- 
ty; William J. Schill, Saginaw, Saginaw County; Earl White, Saginaw, 
Saginaw County; Mrs. A. S. Putnam, Manistique, Schoolcraft Coun- 
ty; Earle W. Dow, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County; Vida Van Vlerah, 
Ann Arbor, Washtenaw County; Herbert P. Wagner, Ann Arbor, 
Washtenaw County; Floyd Maxwell, Dearborn, Wayne County; Mrs. 
Esther M. Cram, Detroit, Wayne County; James E. Danaher, Detroit, 
Wayne County; James T. Hamilton, Detroit, Wayne County; Clar- 
ence R. Martin, Detroit, Wayne County; Mrs. Edward James Savage, 
Detroit, Wayne County; Myron Vivian, Detroit, Wayne County; 
Paige White, Highland Park, Wayne County; Mrs. Edith Belisle, 
Compton, California; Grace H. Poole, Pasadena, California; J. M. 
Meehan, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Four Continent Book Corp., New 
York, New York. 


A SHRINE HONORING Dr. Witit1Am Beaumont, the Michigan 
physician who gained world-wide fame for his experiments on the 
digestive process, is to be established soon on Mackinac Island. Plans 
for the memorial structure, costing about $30,000, were announced 
in May by Louis P. Simon, chairman of the Mackinac Island State 
Park Commission, and W. F. Doyle, a commission member. Plans 
involve the restoration of the old retail store of the American Fur 
Company where Dr. Beaumont began his observations of Alexis St. 
Martin. A committee for the restoration of the Beaumont medical 
shrine has been organized, with state officials and representatives of 
the medical profession to be selected by the council of the Michigan 
State Medical Society comprising its membership. The proposal to 
establish the shrine was approved by the Michigan Tourist Council, 
the board of governors of the Michigan State Medical Society, and 
the Michigan Historical Commission. 


Tue Mason County Hisroricat Society re-ELECTED Mrs. G. 
Pearl Surrarrer of Freesoil president at a meeting held in the Luding- 
ton Public Library April 27. Mrs. Surrarrer, a former trustee of the 
Historical Society of Michigan, has been president of the local organi- 
zation since its inception in 1938. In addition to Mrs. Surrarrer, 
officers are Fred Beebe of Ludington, vice-president; Miss Agnes 
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MacLaren of Ludington, secretary; and Mrs. Charles Fisher of Scott- 
ville, treasurer. Several programs were given at meetings of the 
society during the past winter. At the February meeting, held in the 
Ludington Library, Fred Beebe and Clifford Marble, both of whom 
have lived in Ludington and Mason County most of their lives, were 
principal speakers. At the March meeting, held at the Scottville 
community hall, speakers included the late E. M. Briggs, Sylvester 
Louden, George D. Griswold, Mrs. Anna Peterson, and Henry 
Guernsey. At the April meeting Fred Beebe and Guy W. Hawley 
were speakers. 


THE paPers OF Dr. Dwicut B. Waxpo, first president of Western 
Michigan College of Education, have been deposited in the college 
library for the use of qualified scholars. The papers include letters 
to and from intimate friends and colleagues, correspondence with 
state officials, and other records relating to the physical and intel- 
lectual growth of the institution. 


Tue Derrorr Society ror GENEALOGICAL ResgarcH Magazine, 
for March-April, contains a series of maps of Michigan indicating 
the progressive history of counties, 1818-76, and accompanying it is 
a list with date of organization and names of county seats. These 
two items are intended to aid searchers in locating the depository of 
land and other records of this period. 


“History AFLOAT ON THE INLAND Sgas,” a short article on the 
Marine Historical Society of Detroit, which was organized in June, 
1944, appears in the Detroit Trust Company Quarterly, winter num- 
ber, 1947-48. 


Motor News For APRIL DEVOTES SEVERAL PAGES TO CLINTON, its 
history, development, and importance as a center for the manufac- 
ture of uniform cloth. 


AN IMPORTANT CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF Detroit is covered 
in the article “The Genesis and Building of Detroit” by Father Jean 
Delanglez, which appears in the April number of Mid-America. The 
alphabetical list of the men who accompanied Cadillac to Detroit in 
1701, with biographical notes, is the result of unusual research. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING NUMBER, APRIL, 1948, of the Convention 
and Tourist News, published by the Detroit Convention and Tourist 
Bureau, contains interesting news and historical articles and is well 
illustrated. On page 7 there is an article about Charles B. King, 
now of Larchmont, New York, showing that, in addition to driving 
the first automobile on the streets of Detroit, he built the first marine 
engine in the city in 1896. “The first boat, a 2-cylinder, 4-cycle, 30 foot 
runabout, containing his engine, was built by the Detroit Boat Works 
for David Whitney. Later, a company to build the King engines 
was formed by John S. Newberry, H. B. Joy, and Charles King, 
until the Spanish American War, when the company was dissolved, 


King selling to the R. E. Olds Company.” 


Tue Michigan Investor or Aprit 3 in its article, “Famous Land- 
mark on Historic Site Receives New Name,” summarizes the history 
of the northeast corner of Griswold and Congress Street, Detroit, the 
location of the eleven story structure known as 600 Griswold Street 
and now to be known as the Peninsular Building. The issue of 
April 10, in an article “Otsego County’s Lumbering Days Live Again 
in Gaylord Bank,” describes the blown-up picture murals in the Gay- 
lord State Bank illustrating lumber history in that region. 


In THE Michigan Alumnus For Marcu 13 the following articles 


throw light upon Michigan history: “Stevens T. Mason and the . 


University,” by Kent Sagendorph; and “The Honorable, The Re- 
gents,” by Frank E. Robbins. The issue of May 8 contains Dean 
Marten ten Hoor’s address at a special reception given at the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, in celebration of the settle- 
ment of the Dutch in Michigan. His subject was “The Dutch Colo- 
nists and American Democracy.” 
































News and Comments 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the archivist of the United 
States, covering the fiscal year 1946-47 brings the public up to date on 
recent developments and acquisitions of the National Archives and con- 
tains much of interest to those whose work is with public records. In 
the words of the archivist: “One of the chief reasons for preserving large 
bodies of records is that they document the rights and privileges of the 
people of the United States.” On page 5 he quotes from the speech on 
the floor of the Senate, February 11, 1947, of Senator Homer Ferguson 
of Michigan: “Good public men are aware of the significance of public 
records. Each one knows that his own life and times are but brief 
moments in the infinite span of historical time. Each one knows that 
the present is the inheritor of the rich accumulations of the past. Each 
one seeks his utmost to light his path with the lamp of experience, which 
is history. Countless hours are spent in threshing over materials of the 
past in hope of distilling a drop of wisdom useful in the present. Today’s 
generation is enriched, strengthened, and guided by what it knows of 
countless generations before it, or impoverished by what has been forever 
lost because it had been improperly preserved. 

“Public records make up the backbone of history. All men with a deep 
sense of the historical know this to be so. Men of integrity are diligent 
in their efforts to see that the public records are as complete as possible, 
scrupulously safeguarded, and properly preserved where the people may 
have ready access to them. That is the real significance of public 
museums, libraries, and government archives.” 


In 1rs Aprit News for Members, issued by the Minnesota Historical 
Society, the following item appears: “If present plans mature, cachets— 
distinctive envelope markings—will be issued during the Minnesota Ter- 
ritorial centennial in 1949. Such cachets usually become collectors’ 
items. One of the cachets will be the Minnesota territorial seal, which 
was adopted in 1849. It shows a farmer plowing near the Falls of St. 
Anthony and an Indian riding eastward toward the rising sun. It carries 
the Latin motto Quo sursum velo videre, a misprint for Quae sursum 
volo videre, which, translated liberally, means, “I wish to see what is 
beyond.” The state seal, which was adopted in 1858, shows the same fig- 
ures, but with the Indian, more appropriately, riding toward the setting 
sun, and carries the French motto L’Etoile du Nord—“The Star of the 
North.” 


THE FOLLOWING ITEM APPEARS in the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society for 1948: “The Swedish Pioneer Centennial Association is 
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preparing an outstanding series of programs to commemorate the hundredth 
anniversary of Swedish settlements in the Midwest. Herman G. Nelson 
a member of the National Board of Directors, has announced that Prince 
Bertil of Sweden and Minister of Commerce Axel Gjores will fly to 
America in June.” The Journal plans to give readers several articles 
during the year concerning the Swedes and their contributions. This issue 
contains an article by Conrad Bergendoff on “The Beginnings of Swedish 
Immigration into Illinois a Century Ago.” In connection with this anni- 
versary an article in State and Local History News for March, describes 
the American Swedish Historical Museum, founded in Philadelphia in 
1926. Near the Museum is the Gloria Dei, or “Old Swedes” Church 
which was dedicated in 1700; St. James’ or Kinsessing Church, founded 
in 1762; the “Sweedland” or Upper Marion Church, dedicated in 1760; 
and down the river the Holy Trinity of Wilmington, dedicated in 1699. 
The objectives of the officers of the American Swedish Historical Museum 
are to make it “the best equipped place in the United States for the 
study of the achievements of the Swedish people” who have come to this 
country. In order to accomplish this the American Swedish Historical 
Foundation, which owns and operates the museum, is developing a 
specialized library of published materials and manuscripts pertaining to 
the Swedish migrations and the contributions of these people to Ameri- 
can life. 


Tue Chronicle, PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN Baptist HisTorIcaAL 
Society, has made its April issue a Wisconsin number. The first Baptist 
church in Wisconsin was made up of Indians and the most recent one, 
founded at Wisconsin Dells, is composed largely of members of the Winne- 
bago Indian tribe. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO A FIRM PLANNING TO WRITE ITS HISTORY 
is an article in the February issue of the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society on the “Problems of Writing the History of a Large Business Unit 
with Special Reference to Railroads.” The author, Richard C. Overton, 
gives concise and helpful directions. 


GENEALOGISTS, LIBRARIANS, AND ARCHIVISTS WILL FIND STIMULATING 
the article, “Our Innocent Arsonists,” by Stanley Pargellis, librarian of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, in the March issue of Indiana Magazine 


of History. 


Tue Annals of Iowa ron APRIL REPORTS AS FOLLOWS on the Iowa 
centennial: “The Iowa Centennial Committee closed its activities with 
the issue of a very fine report summarizing a year of intense work. This 
was prepared by Edith W. McElroy, the executive secretary, and Lester 
Milligan, the chairman of the committee, upon whom devolved much of 
the detail work of furthering celebrations and kindred things relating to 
Iowa’s first hundred years as a state. The committee had of state funds 
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$16,000 and left of this a balance of $2,145.44 unused. From the sale 
of the Iowa commemorative half-dollar coin there was realized about 
$195,000 profit, which will go to historical purposes.” 


THE ARTICLE, “RuLers OvER THE Lanp TuarT 1s Iowa,” by Ora Wil- 
liams, in the Annals of Iowa for April, includes the period during which 
what is present-day Iowa was a part of Michigan Territory. 


Minnesota History 18 FEATURING A SERIES of “Territorial Daguerreo- 
types”—contemporary descriptions of Minnesota conditions and events 
from 1849 to 1858—which will appear in the magazine from time to 
time during the one hundredth anniversary of Minnesota’s territorial 
period. The first of this series, “Bridging the Mississippi,” edited by 
Bertha L. Heilbron, appears in the March issue. 


A PREVIEW OF A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS ON THE WESTERN FUR TRADE 
is given in an article by Carl P. Russell in the Missouri Historical Re- 
view for April. Sources mentioned for the books include collections 
at Fort Mackinac, Fort St. Joseph Museum, Niles, and the William L. 
Clements Library at the University of Michigan. On the cover of this 
number of the Bulletin is a reproduction of a pen-and-ink sketch of a 
wedge fur press. A description of this and other types of presses used 
in the early fur trade in Michigan and Missouri appears on pages 125-26. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review ror Marcu contains two articles 
of importance on the history of the Old Northwest: “Jefferson and Vir- 
ginia’s Pioneers, 1774-1781,” by Anthony Marc Lewis, which deals with 
Jefferson’s interest in land policy in the western settlement; and “Tick- 
nor and Fields Publications in the Old Northwest, 1840-1860,” by W. S. 
Tryon, which is about the book trade in that area before 1860. 


Tue Onto Stats ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND Hisroricat Society has 
acquired recently the one hundred eighty-three page manuscript journal 
of the Scioto Company, which was organized at Granby, Connecticut, 
in 1802, for the purpose of making a settlement in the Northwest Terri- 
tory. An interesting description of the contents of the journal is included 
in Museum Echoes, for April. 


Tue Apnit Northwest Ohio Quarterly, CONTAINS AN ARTICLE on 
“William Henry Machen: Pioneer Local Colorist of Northwestern Ohio,” 
by Edwin A. Machen and Randolph C. Downes. The authors state that 
“in 1881, William Machen and his family moved to Detroit where he 
taught art in Detroit College and in the Sacred Heart Convent at Grosse 
Point. A memorandum from the Detroit Institute of Arts shows that he 
contributed paintings to at least three exhibitions, including two in the 
Detroit Museum of Art in 1886 and 1890.” 











Reviews of Books 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howarp H. Pecxuam. (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1947. [xvi], 346 p.) 


It is now almost a century since Francis Parkman published his History 
of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, a work ever since greatly admired. Between 
1851 and 1882 no less than ten editions appeared, each containing revi- 
sions by the author. Since 1882 much new material has come to light and 
it was time that someone should undertake a fresh account of the events 
in the Old Northwest at the close of the Seven Years War. This Mr. Peck- 
ham has undertaken, and with conspicuous success. 

The chief additions to our knowledge of the events in which Pontiac 
was so active an agent are to be found in the collections of private papers 
assembled in the William L. Clements Library at the University of Mich- 
igan where, for some years, Mr. Peckham was curator of manuscripts. 
These include the papers of General Thomas Gage and copies of the Sir 
Jeffery Amherst papers in the Public Record Office at London. 

Among the several factors which contributed to the tragic events of 1763, 
the almost complete lack of understanding of Indian character by Sir Jeffery 
Amherst ranks chief. The Indians had real grievances. These he not only 
ignored but stubbornly insisted upon the carrying out of policies that ran 
quite counter to the former French practice, so effectual in maintaining 
Indian friendship. The giving of presents he regarded as bribery and 
would have none of it. The fur trade, in his plan, was to be confined to 
the forts and rum was to have no place in it. No ammunition and no 
provisions were to be given beyond a little clothing or powder in case of 
necessity. Little wonder that Captain Donald Campbell could write from 
Detroit: “I am certain that if the Indians in this country had the least idea 
that we intend to prevent them from the use of ammunition it would be 
impossible to keep them quiet.” Ambherst’s policy played directly into the 
hands of the disaffected French who were prompt to suggest that the 
English secretly planned to wipe out the Indians. At a later date Colonel 
Henry Bouquet observed: “We . . . visibly brought upon us this Indian 
War by being too saving of a few presents to the savages which properly 
distributed would certainly have prevented it.” 

If Amherst is the villain in the play, the hero, without question, is 
Major Henry Gladwin. Here was a man indeed. “He was a new type,” 
says our author, “his kind was beginning to appear in Great Britain. 
Without being aware of it, he was a bull-headed Empire builder.” Mr. 
Peckham must have enjoyed writing the story of Gladwin’s defense of 
Detroit. The narrative vibrates with life and action, full-blooded action 
by a man who never blustered and never faltered. New problems of defense 
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arose every day, sometimes every hour, but Gladwin was ever alert and ever 
resourceful. 

The great Indian leader is clearly pictured in the narrative. At times 
he is a distasteful figure. To think of him as a brain which planned a 
great widespread uprising misses the mark. He was prompt to take ad- 
vantage of any happening elsewhere that would aid his own plans, but 
he never exercised any unified command save at Detroit. More distant 
tribes looked to him chiefly because he had begun the war and because 
he had sent war belts. To maintain his reputation he had to capture 
Detroit and this he failed to do, chiefly, as the author points out, because 
he could not, or would not, alter the traditions of his race in war. The 
Indian relied upon surprise, he was not prepared to expend lives in the 
hope of ultimate success. Gladwin’s stubborn defense could not be broken. 

There is pathos in Pontiac’s career. As Mr. Peckham puts it: “He had 
a cause to defend, a dream of life as it should be, and gambling on the 
possibility of success, he struck in the manner he knew best.” He failed and 
with his failure a period in the history of the Indian race came to an end. 

University of Western Ontario Frep Lanpon 


Americans from Holland. By Annotp Mutper. (Philadelphia & New 
York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. 320 p. $5.00.) 


The Peoples of America Series under the editorship of Louis Adamic is 
designed to show that American history has been made by the various 
population groups coming to our shores. The first volume has now been 
published. Americans from Holland is from the pen of Arnold Mulder of 
Kalamazoo College. Dr. Mulder was eminently well prepared for this task 
by his earlier studies and writings in the field of Holland-American culture. 

The early chapters deal with the original migration to New Amsterdam 
in the seventeenth century. That was the period of Holland’s Golden Age 
and Dr. Mulder contends that the Dutch could easily have won the Ameri- 
can continent in that century if there had been a real motivation for colo- 
nization and if the government and the West India Company had exploited 
the bridgehead established instead of being content with the acquisition 
of trading posts here and there. The population of New Amsterdam was 
never large and in a few decades the English took over. The book poses 
an interesting question as to what otherwise might have been the relative 
position of Dutch and English influence and culture in America. Dr. 
Mulder holds that this seemingly useless conjecture has merit because “it 
serves to condition the mind to the appreciation of the march of a culture 
across the continent.” 

There are brief character sketches of the Dutch directors general whose 
virtues were mostly negative and whose abilities as empire builders fell 
very short. Peter Stuyvesant was the best of the group except for the error 
of religious intolerance which is more reminiscent of Puritan New England. 
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The early settlers, like most pioneers, were rough and ready but still quite 
different from the others who crossed the mountain ranges to settle the 
West. Substantially religious, law abiding, freedom loving, they laid the 
foundations of permanent institutions and generally were “worthy to be 
the bearers of culture.” These contributions did not end with the English 
conquest of New York. Language and church survived and tradition 
persisted. Dr. Mulder’s examination of the writings of John Lothrop 
Motley and Washington Irving leads to the conclusion that while the 
original Dutch and their descendants played no large part in the creation 
of our American literature, they did provide a body of subject matter usable 
by American writers which has greatly enriched our literature. 

It is quite natural that most of the volume should deal with the group 
migrations in the middle of the nineteenth century. The writer has Dutch 
blood in his veins and has spent his entire life in the areas greatly influ- 
enced by the Dutch of the nineteenth century. The Dutch monarchy’s 
importunate religious and educational policy created a dissenting church in 
Holland. A mild persecution of the dissenters, the Puritan revival among 
them, these combined with important economic causes to drive thousands 
out of Holland to America. The motivation was stronger than in the 
seventeenth century, and stronger unified population groups were estab- 
lished in new frontiers in the West, especially in Michigan, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. The evaluation of the reasons for migration, the hardship of 
the frontier, the story of the development of civil, industrial and ecclesi- 
astical life is fair, sympathetic, and discerning. This is especially true when 
the writer deals with the question of that ecclesiastical strife which created 
another Dutch church in America. Here the author is the spectator and 
not the partisan, but he is right in pointing out the fact that the religious 
civil war disturbed the unity of life and culture in the Dutch communities 
and greatly retarded the process of Americanization. 

There is an interesting chapter on the process by which the Dutch be- 
came real Americans. The first generation bore the burden of immigration 
and the trials incident to building new homes in a forest and on the 
prairie. They quickly revealed their intention of becoming American 
citizens and assuming every responsibility. But the language of communi- 
cation remained Dutch and “spiritually they continued to live in Holland.” 
By the end of the nineteenth century, however, the Americanization proc- 
ess was quite complete. The Dutch had now become thorough-going 
Americans. Of course, they could hardly forget the rock out of which 
they had been hewn and now have reached the stage of romanticism in 
which there is a widespread sentimental commercial regard for the things 
Dutch. But the hyphen is gone and the people are no longer alien. Now 
in between these stages there is a lost generation always unhonored and 
unsung. Perhaps they were the grandchildren of the pioneers. Here was 
the conflict of language, culture, histories, and tradition. Lacking group 
consciousness, they were torn between two worlds. It is this generation 
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that bore the brunt of the process of becoming Americans. Perhaps this 
generation will receive more honor in future celebrations. 

Americans from Holland is most interesting and readable and sets high 
standards for subsequent volumes in the series. The author has shown 
great skill and artistry in dealing with the population group whose history 
covers more than three centuries and whose people are not settled in one 
convenient place but scattered from coast to coast. The volume makes a 
real contribution to our appreciation of “a race which is a piece in the 
intricately beautiful mosaic that is America.” 

Western Michigan College of Education Wynanp WIcHERS 


Legends of Paul Bunyan. Compiled and edited by Harotp W. Fexron; 
illustrated by Ricnarp Bennett. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1947. xxiv, 422 p. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


This anthology of Paul Bunyan tales is a handsome book. The format 
is large, the typography excellent, and the colored illustrations by Richard 
Bennett are a very appropriate combination of famboyance and richness. 
Paul Bunyan should be proud of his biography. 

In content the book is an opulent sifting of the Bunyan material. All 
the best known contributors to the famous legend are represented, Esther 
Shephard, James Stevens, Dell McCormick, James Cloyd Bowman, W. B. 
Laughead, and Douglas Malloch. The topical arrangement of the volume 
is also helpful. Most of the contributors imply their assent to the opening 
and closing selections: the spirit of Paul Bunyan is in America and will stay 
in America. 

In addition to providing the average reader with the best of the yarns 
about Paul Bunyan, this anthology has some scholarly value. A twenty- 
eight page bibliography lists the various volumes and magazines in which 
Bunyan tales have appeared, names the poems, dramas, musical composi- 
tions, and even works of plastic art which the Bunyan theme has inspired, 
and presents a fairly comprehensive selection of critical articles. Readers 
unable to consult the Paul Bunyan bibliography in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore for July, 1942, with a supplement in the January, 1943 issue 
will find this compilation extremely useful. 

Most of the selections are short and all yield some interesting facts about 
herculean Paul, particularly since they are written with the tacit assump- 
tion that no storyteller will ever narrate a Bunyan tale exactly as he heard 
it. Indeed specific factual data are given. We learn from one source that 
Paul stood exactly twelve feet eleven inches tall and weighed 888 pounds. 
His waist measured nine feet eleven inches, his hips twelve feet nine inches, 
his shoulders fourteen feet ten inches, and his reach “from here to there” 
was seventeen feet eleven inches. Other writers, no doubt afraid of con- 
troversy, content themselves by simply saying that he was big. Many of 
the tales imply a Canadian origin for Paul, while others ascribe his birth- 
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place to Michigan or Wisconsin. Most confusing of all the details are those 
relating to his immediate family. Paul obviously must have had parents 
unless he emerged full-grown from the north woods as Aphrodite sprang 
in full beauty from the sea, yet it is surprising to learn from Robert Frost 
in a poem entitled “Paul’s Wife” that he had a wife who every morning 
parted his black hair neatly with a broadax and then combed it carefully 
with a crosscut saw. 

Fortunately the editor does not try to reconcile disparities in the story 
but allows the authors to speak for themselves, and modesty has never 
bothered Paul Bunyan chroniclers. Geographically we find Paul straddling 
the continent from Canada to Mexico, almost as familiar in the Texas oil 
fields as in the northwestern forests. Everyone has long known that Paul’s 
footprints created the Michigan and Minnesota lakes while his logging 
depredations account for the treeless plains. Here Paul’s feats are brought 
up to date by recent additions to the saga. Lovers of the tall tale will delight 
in Harold W. Felton’s anthology, for of all American folk heroes Paul 
Bunyan is surely the most indigenous. 


University of Illinois Joun T. FLANAGAN 


Michigan from Primitive Wilderness to Industrial Commonwealth. By 
Mito M. Quarrs and Sipngy Grazer. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated. [vu], 374 p. $5.35.) 


This volume fills the demand for a college textbook on Michigan History. 
The subtitle well indicates the scope of the work. Dr. Quaife with his 
lifelong interest in various aspects of the history of the Old Northwest 
quite naturally assumed the task of writing the first part of the book, in- 
cluding the history of Indian, French, British, and American territorial 
Michigan. The story is authoritative and well told. The interest of the 
narrative is heightened by descriptions of some of the leading characters 
of these periods and by factual interpretation. 

The more difficult task of following Michigan’s development as a state 
was taken by Dr. Glazer. It is a harder task for at least three reasons: 
first, the wealth of facts and tendencies makes it difficult for the writer to 
select the ones which should be used in the limited space available; second, 
objective interpretation of the facts and tendencies becomes increasingly 
more difficult as the historical perspective shortens; third, the dearth of 
research articles and monographs on many phases of the state’s history 
makes the textbook writer’s work often a haphazard one. It seems to this 
reviewer that too many facts have been compressed into one hundred and 
ninety pages, often without adequate historical interpretations and usually 
without any attempt to make the past live. Sometimes the reader is com- 
pelled to wade through a list of facts that is faintly reminiscent of a 
Homeric catalogue of ships. When greater detail is given, a wise selec- 
tion of episodes to be thus stressed is not always evident. For instance, 
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more than a page is given to an account of the Whig presidential cam- 
paign in Michigan in 1840 while the colorful and much more significant 
Republican campaign of 1856 is ignored. In order to have room for more 
illustrative detail and more interpretation in the statehood period of Mich- 
igan’s history, it would seem that it would have been better for the authors 
to have apportioned a smaller part of the book to the prestate period. How- 
ever, all this is the opinion of the present reviewer who may err just as 
much as, if not more than, the authors. 

Dr. Glazer attempts to give an account of the many-sided development 
of the state—political, economic, social and cultural. The synthesis of this 
material is at times not satisfactory—a difficulty inherent in writing the 
history of any fairly complex civilization. The result is that there are 
chapters on lumbering, mining, agriculture, transportation, labor, educa- 
tion, and culture which shows a lack of integration into a unified whole. 
Much more spacework in research must be done before a textbook author 
can hope to attain this synthesis. 

It may be unwise to note the flaws in a book, as this may give a wrong 
impression of its value. However, some should be pointed out. The ac- 
tivities of the Michigan Free Soil party in 1854 which led up to the 
formation of the Republican party are not as explicitly given as they should 
be. The development of agriculture before 1840 is almost entirely ignored. 
The early history of education is described so vaguely as to be practically 
useless. It would seem that educational growth in Detroit and its imme- 
diate vicinity is stressed so much that the remainder of the state is barely 
considered. (This may simply be the reaction of a jealous “outstater”!) 
The statement almost at the beginning of the book that Michigan has “an 
area almost one and two-thirds greater than that of Georgia, its closest 
eastern rival” is misleading. It would be better to state that so much of this 
area is water that Georgia’s actual land area exceeds Michigan’s. A re- 
markable error, not typographical, is made when the author declares that 
the opposing presidentia! candidates in 1908 were Theodore Roosevelt 
and Alton B. Parker. The index was apparently compiled hastily, as some 
fairly important items have been omitted. 

This review of Michigan seems more adversely critical than the book 
deserves and than the reviewer intends it to be. Helpful bibliographical 
notes are appended to the chapters. As a whole, the work is well written 
in a clear style. For the first time the main features in our state’s history 
have been brought together in a single volume which is written by two 
trained historians. The work is more successful than a pioneer attempt of 
such a nature usually is. It can be highly recommended not only to teachers 
of Michigan history but also to others who want to know the background 
of our commonwealth. 

Western Michigan College of Education Jamzs O. Knauss 





Contributors 


Charles R. Starring became interested in Hazen S. Pingree while attend- 
ing a seminar under Dr. Allan Nevins at Columbia University. At present 
an assistant professor of history at Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Starring expects to embody his research on Pingree in a doctoral 
dissertation. His purpose is to place Pingree in the progressive movement, 
since it is Mr. Starring’s belief that Pingree has been neglected by the 
historians of that movement. Mr. Starring would be glad to correspond 
with persons who knew Pingree, or have letters written by him or have 
any information or material they think might be useful to him in his work 
on the former governor. 


Mr. Thomas W. Blinn is a civil engineer of Detroit whose interests are 
historical and philatelic. Mr. Blinn is a member of the Engineering So- 
ciety of Detroit, the Historical Society of Michigan, the Detroit Historical 
Society, the Michigan Stamp Club, and of several national philatelic or- 
ganizations. Since 1938, he has been compiling a list of all the character- 
istic postal markings of Michigan. Mr. Blinn would be pleased to learn 
from other collectors of handwritten or hand-stamped Michigan postal 
markings which they may have so he might include them in his checklist. 


The Rev. Dr. Frederick Irving Kuhns is a Congregational minister who 
has held the pastorates of the Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights and 
the South Congregational Church, Rochester, New York; the Bethany 
Union Church, Chicago, Illinois; and the First Congregational Church, 
Mundelein, Illinois. He is now assistant executive secretary of the Fed- 
eration of Churches of Rochester, New York, and vicinity. He is a grad- 
uate of Ohio State University and of Union Theological Seminary. He 
received the Ph. D. from the University of Chicago in 1947. 


Dr. Florence Woolsey Hazzard’s interest in psychology and biography 
led her into research on the pioneers of Washtenaw County, where she 
resides. She has worked on the local history committee of the Washtenaw 
County Historical Society for several years. She collects material for the 
Michigan Historical Collections at the University of Michigan from time 
to time. 





